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HUMAN 


Editorial 


The Questionnaire: a Reexamination 


In this issue, and the last one, we are engaged in a 
reexamination of the questionnaire: its possibilities and 
limitations. 

For a long time, the questionnaire has been the primary 
research tool used by sociologists. These days, we even find 
an occasional anthropologist turning to the use of the ques- 
tionnaire. We think this is a healthy sign, because we feel 
that the questionnaire can be a highly useful instrument and, 
in fact, an indispensable instrument for the study of certain 
types of problems. 

We feel, nevertheless, that the technical side of question- 
naire surveying and data analysis has progressed far more 
rapidly than our understanding of the relationship between 
questionnaire data and the phenomena we are studying. It is 
this relationship which now calls for attention. 

Our reexamination poses three major questions: 


1. The questionnaire survey, as traditionally given, deals 
with an aggregate of people and does not reflect the social 
structure of the organization studied. Is it possible to develop 
questionnaire techniques that will, in fact, take the social 
structure into account? 


2. How accurately do questionnaire responses reflect the 
behavior or attitudes of respondents? 


3. How do you interpret a correlation within the ques- 
tionnaire data? 


In response to the first question, John R. Coleman presents, 
in our next issue, a discussion of a number of techniques which 
have been developed to adapt the questionnaire to studies in 
which social structure is thought to be important. We leave 
open to further discussion the question as to whether these 
new techniques fully meet the problems raised by the first 
question. Nevertheless, we feel that efforts along this line are 
highly promising. 

The second question raises a host of problems. Question- 
naire specialists are well aware of the fact that it is dangerous 
to assume any neat relationship between attitude responses 
and behavior which might be observed. This is a problem 
which has been discussed in a number of articles and will not 
be explored further here. However, some of us, feeling uneasy 
regarding the slippery relationship between attitude and be- 
havior, have looked hopefully toward the questionnaire for 
gathering responses to behaviorai questions. We have known 
that respondents sometimes get mixed up, or falsify, even on 
such objective items as the number of years of education they 
have had. We had hoped that these would turn out to be 
minor errors which would more or less cancel each other out. 
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The Lois Dean article, in this issue, suggests that we 
can hardly assume any such comforting canceling out process. 
When 29 percent of the respondents “‘dissemble” in their 
responses regarding attendance at union meetings—as checked 
against actual observations—we are clearly dealing with 
highly unreliable data, which must be handled with extreme 
caution. Dr. Dean uses her findings to suggest some interest- 
ing ideas regarding the characteristics of “dissemblers,” but 
such an analysis would not have been possible if we had not 
had the independent check of observation. Few questionnaire 
studies have such built-in checks. She then goes on to show 
how erroneous conclusions would have been drawn at sig- 
nificant points from her data, if she had not been able to 
separate the ‘‘dissemblers” from those who were actually 
observed in attendance at meetings. 

What is the meaning of a correlation? We learn in our 
elementary statistics textbooks that a correlation does not 
necessarily tell us about causations; it simply points to a 
relationship within the data which is better than chance by 
a specified amount. However, causation is not the only prob- 
lem we face with correlations. We must also ask whether the 
items we use to establish the correlation do, in fact, measure 
what we are seeking to measure. In many cases, a researcher, 
when he discovers a correlation of respectable size, will assume 
he has measured a significant relationship and will not probe 
beyond this to ask whether the items he is using do, indeed, 
reflect what he seeks to measure. It takes a superior researcher 
to refuse to accept the reassurance of a correlation coefficient 
and to probe relentlessly beyond it. 

It was this point which interested us particularly in the 
article by Cumming, Dean, and Newell in our last issue. 
There, the authors found significant correlations between re- 
sponses on questionnaires and other data in which they were 
interested. Nevertheless, they had the advantage of seeing 
their respondents face-to-face and noting discrepancies be- 
tween the way the respondents answered the questionnaire 
and the feelings they actually seemed to be manifesting in 
their interview situation. This led to the significant conclusion 
that the anomic questionnaire items were not really measuring 
the individual’s attitudes toward life but were rather tapping 
his “normative stance.” That is, they reflected whether he felt 
it was appropriate to look upon the world in positive or nega- 
tive terms. This seemed to be unrelated to the degree of 
happiness or adjustment to life manifested by the individual 
who was questioned. 

Findings of this nature suggest that we need to push farther 
in our examination of the relation between the questionnaire 
responses and the attitudinal or behavioral items which they 
purport to reflect. 
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Technology, Social Relations, and Performance 


Introduction 


Leonard R. Sayles* 


Researchers producing empirical studies of small groups 
have recently been censured for their failure to consider the 
larger organization. In fact, there has probably been inade- 
quate consideration of what George Homans, in The Human 
Group, called the impact of the “external system” on the 
functioning of the operating work organization. The three 
studies which follow will come as no surprise to the anthro- 
pologist who stresses the effect of technology, spacial relation- 
ships, the division of labor, and the flow of work on the 
interactions of group members. These studies, then, have 
special value in adding to our limited supply of case materials 
which relate small group processes to the environment of 
which they are a part. They are a refreshing antidote to what 
has become an all too frequent assumption since the Western 
Electric studies: the informal group is a constant with its 
rather simple status distinctions, norms of behavior and oppo- 
the Finally, the 
fortuitous circumstance is that all three stress the relationship 
of the group or groups to their operating work, rather than 
to their social function. (And the authors were each par- 
ticipant observers to boot!) Increasingly we recognize that 
it is in providing the coordinating linkages necessary to place 
people and objects in the right position, at the right time, 
that the work group or informal group has its most critical 
significance to the management of organization. 


sition to “formal organization.” other 


Karraker’s firsthand account of flight crews reemphasizes 
the inability of formal job descriptions and training and ex- 
perience to provide the finely balanced rhythm of pace and 


*Dr. Sayles is Professor in the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. 


sequence inherent in the team which has learned to adjust its 
interactions. In his study of a pipeline crew, Graves is describ- 
ing a process we know little about—the induction of a new 
member into a tightly knit work organization. He shows how 
the pattern of his relationships evolves through several stages 
of subtle but significant difference; we obtain a picture of 
unsuccessful, as well as successful, patterns of adjustment 
and all of these are related to the unique qualities of this 
transient industry. Special interest lies here because there is 
some evidence that automation in manufacturing means a 


shift from work groups composed of equals, or near equals, | 


doing a similar specialized task, to a reinstatement of the 
more broadly trained craftsman who is assisted by apprentice 
and helper. Relationships in such groups are worthy of sub- 
stantial research. 

The military has become one of our most important in- 
dustries. With a few notable exceptions, it provides a virgin 
field for work organizations analysis. The aircraft carrier, 
apparently doomed to perpetual transition, offers Downs a fine 
opportunity to highlight the impact of factors which would 
be better hidden in a less dynamic culture. The architecture 
of the ship, the changes in technology producing new “upper 


classes” as well as downwardly mobile groups, and the in- | 


teresting upsets when symbols and pecking orders diverge, 
all merge to produce a picture rarely observed by the civilian 
and, perhaps, equally rarely appreciated by the military. 
Again, the importance from the point of view of applied 
anthropology is that these problems are placed in the per- 
spective of the ship as an operating unit, with its several levels 
of authority, division of labor, and physical lay out. These 
give form and substance to the patterns of relationships which 
are the focal point. 
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Teamwork and Safety in Flight 


William Karraker* 


Some of the problems of those who manage flight crews 
are inherent in the organization and scheduling of such crews. 
Currently, on the airline for which I am a pilot, the basic 
flight crew, a captain, a copilot, a flight engineer, and two 
or more cabin attendants, is assembled at a crew base, assigned 
to a patterned trip away from base, and dispersed at the end 
of such trip. It will be my thesis that such dispersal at the 
end of each trip creates or intensifies some of the problems 
of flight crew management and flight safety with which we 
shall deal. 

In this paper we shall be concerned only with those prob- 
lems which relate to a crew at work; meaning the crew which 
has been assembled and which has left its base. We shall not 
be concerned with hiring policies, at-base management, or 
record keeping. 

It can certainly be agreed that a flight crew is a primary 
human group, even though present practices sharply limit 
the life-span of such a group. As a human group, a flight 
crew may be studied much as other small groups have been 
studied in other industries and as have air crews in the 
United States Air Force. It is the primary purpose of this 
paper to encourage such study. 

Before stating the problems under consideration, it will be 
well to give brief descriptions of the flight crew jobs so that 
the make-up of the group may be kept in mind as the group 
itself is discussed. 

The captain is in command of the aircraft and is responsible 
for the safety of the passengers, crew, cargo, and the aircraft 
itself. He is answerable to his company’s management, in 
the person of a chief pilot or flight manager, for the safe, 
efficient, and otherwise satisfactory conduct of all flights to 
which he is assigned. His work resembles that of a first-line 
foreman in industry, in that he supervises no one who super- 
vises anyone else. However, he has no power to hire and 
fire, as most foremen have, and he never has the same work 
force on successive trips. 


The copilot is second in command and assists the captain 
with all pilot duties. He reports to the chief pilot, in general, 
but, in particular, to the captain of each flight to which he 
is assigned. 

The flight engineer is responsible to the captain of each 
flight to which he is assigned for the airworthiness of the 
aircraft, the loading of fuel and other fluids, the condition 





* Mr. Karraker is pilot for a large international air line. 


of emergency equipment, and the mechanical operation of 
engines and other systems in flight. He reports, in general, 
to a Chief Flight Engineer and to the Maintenance Section 
of the Operations Department, but, in particular, to the 
captain of each flight to which he is assigned. 


Cabin attendants may be either male or female. There are 
usually two or three on board. They are generally managed 
by the Flight Service Superintendent, who reports to a 
separate section of the Traffic and Sales Department. They 
report particularly to the captain of the flight to which 
they are assigned. 


It can be seen from these brief job descriptions that each 
aircraft is staffed by three distinct sections of the Operations 
and of the Traffic and Sales Departments. The flight crew 
personnel are responsible, on each flight, partly to the captain 
of that flight and partly to their respective sections. They are 
trained and supervised off flight by those separate sections. 
While these sections appear to make an effort to coordinate 
their directives, there is occasional confusion, usually as a 
result of communication breakdown or delay. 


Flight Safety 


With the foregoing job descriptions in mind, we can now 
examine the categories of problems. Ultimately, everyone 
concerned with the air transportation industry must relate 
decisions and actions to flight safety. It is axiomatic that 
safety must be the prime consideration if any system of 
flight crew organization is to be installed or maintained. 

Examples will best serve to demonstrate the importance 
to flight safety of crew organization and coordination. Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Andrews of the Harvard Business School, 
addressing the Bermuda Flight Safety Foundation Seminar, 
went so far as to say, “Every accident, no matter how minor, 
is a failure of organization.” I venture to suggest that the 
staffing of an aircraft by three separate “managements,” with 
an aggregate of individuals who have never served as a group 
before, and who have been trained as individuals—never as a 
team—is “organization for disaster.” The ill effects of this 
type of organization on flight safety are gradually reduced as 
each trip progresses, and by intensive training programs, but 
the fact remains that 70 percent of airline crashes occur with- 
out prior warning.! Picture the problem of the aggregate 


ss 


1. “Accident Prevention Bulletin,” 56-17, Flight Safety Bulletin, 
Sept. 14, 1956. 
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crew facing an intense emergency immediately after its first 
takeoff. Such sudden emergencies have been the most serious 
when they happened to a flight crew the members of which 
were not familiar with each other. 

A recent example indicates the validity of the foregoing 


statement. A DC-3 crashed at Burbank, California. In its 
opinion, the Board said: 


This was Captain B’s first takeoff with Copilot D... . 
When the malfunction occurred, the captain may have 
considered his altitude insufficient for safe transition 
from visual to instrument flight, or for reliance upon his 
copilot for much, if any, help on this their first flight 
together.2 (Author’s italics) 


Consider, also, the more recent case,3 in which a copilot, 
being checked for promotion to captaincy, pulled back a 
throttle on takeoff, due to a fire warning indication not seen 
or heard by the check captain. This disarmed the auto- 
feathering system, produced a “windmilling” propeller, ex- 
cessive drag, and a crash. The copilot’s action was appropriate 
for one purpose, but he was prevented from feathering the 
propeller manually, by order of the check captain, who was 
conducting a different procedure which he felt to be war- 
ranted by his conception of the emergency. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board determined that, “the probable cause of the 
accident was uncoordinated emergency action in the very 
short time available to the crew... .” 

It is noteworthy that the crew, in this instance, consisted 
of a check captain (acting as copilot) and a senior copilot 
(acting as captain), both of whom can be presumed to have 
been well-trained and experienced in standard procedures. 
Changes were later made in the standard procedures as a 
result of their demonstrated inadequacy in the case cited. 

In a Civil Aeronautics Board accident investigation report, 
published in full in Aviation Week, an accident, which oc- 
curred at Tulsa, Oklahoma, was described. A copilot, flying 
with a captain for the first time, was making a critical in- 
strument approach, through clouds, when the aircraft struck 
the ground three and six-tenths miles short of the airport. 

In determining that the probable cause of the accident was 
the captain’s lack of alertness in allowing the copilot to 
continue an instrument descent too low for terrain clearance, 
the Board noted: 


This was the first trip Captain M and First Officer 
J had flown together and .. . it was also First Officer J’s 
first instrument approach into Tulsa. This is not meant 
to imply that First Officer J was a novice in instrument 
flying, but rather that his degree of proficiency was 
unknown to Captain M and, therefore, this approach, 
being made under rapidly deteriorating weather condi- 
tions, should have been monitored with the utmost care.4 


2. Accident Investigation Report, Civil Aeronautics Board, File No. 
1-0109. 


3. “Accident Investigation Report,” Civil] Aeronautics Board re- 
ported in Aviation Week, Oct. 8, 1956. 


4. “Accident Investigation Report,” Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
ported in full in Aviation Week, February 3, 1958. 


Captains rarely permit copilots to perform such approache 
on a first flight together, but the case indicates the poten. 


tialities. 


In 1955, a DC-3 crashed, after hitting a power line pole 


during an attempted “go-around” after an aborted landing, , 


According to the Board report: 


... Captain T advanced the throttles to takeoff power 
and a go-around was started with the aircraft becoming 
airborne at 70 knots IAS [Indicated Air Speed] . . . as 
the aircraft passed the south end of the runway at an 
altitude of approximately 25 feet and an indicated air- 
speed of 78 knots he (the captain) ordered “gear up.” 
Instead of raising the gear the first officer pulled both 
throttles back to the closed position... . 

First Officer C testified that he was not advised of the 
go-around and that the order for gear up was the only 
thing said by the captain after power was applied and the 
go-around was started. In accounting for his action of 
pulling the throttles back, his testimony was: 


“At the time the command was given I was expecting 
an order to reduce power and inasmuch as it looked like 
a crash was inevitable—when the order came, I moved 
them by spontaneous action.” ... 


Since his recall to N Airlines First Officer C had 
flown three round trips over the route with Captain TY 
(In a period of one year). 


In this case, something blocked the coordination within a 
crew of two men, even though they had flown together three 
times during the year preceding the accident. This is a high 
rate of return engagements for two men and never occurs 
in a crew of three or more. 

A brief article in The Aeroplane, a Canadian publication, 
contains a description of an accident which occurred when a 
captain, flying an ILS [Instrument Landing System] ap- 
proach, descended below established minimum altitudes, both 
at the outer marker and before establishing visual reference 
with the ground. The first officer, by hand signs, called these 
infractions of regulations to the captain’s attention during 
the approach. The Board of Inquiry recognized the first 
officer’s dilemma and said: 


the first officer has some hesitation in interrupting the 
captain to say or do anything which might be taken as 
criticism of the performance of the captain. Particularly 
is this the case when the captain is involved in concen- 
trated flying, as during an ILS approach, and it is be- 
lieved that many first officers have been reprimanded for 
interrupting the captain at such times. Under the circum- 
stances therefore for a first officer to take over the 
controls from the captain to avert disaster would be 
considered a drastic step. Despite this situation, the only 
reason for carrying two pilots in the cockpit is in order 
that the load and responsibility can be shared and the 
safety of the flight increased.° 


5. “Accident Investigation Report,” Civil Aeronautics Board, File 


No. 1-0077. 


6. “The Responsibilities of a Second Pilot,” The Aeroplane, March 


18, 1955. 
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This accident in Canada can be laid side by side with the 
one discussed immediately before it and, although there are 
similarities in the two cases, there is sharp contrast in the 
actions of the copilots. In the latter case, the copilot simply 
called the captain’s attention to the situation, while in the 
former, the copilot took partial control (by closing the 
throttles), thus opposing the captain’s decision to abort the 
landing and fly around the airport again. In both cases there 
was an organizational failure in that the cockpit crews appear 
to have had insufficient training and experience as teams. 

Recently, a Boeing 377 was successfully ditched in the 
Pacific Ocean, without loss of life or serious injury, and the 
crew members were lauded as heroes. Several years ago, a 
Douglas DC-4 was ditched off Puerto Rico with heavy loss 
of life and the captain was suspended and censured. A point 
of contrast which appears to have been determinative is that, 
in the case of the Boeing, the captain and crew had the 
benefit of more than five hours between the time their emer- 
gency began developing and the moment they were forced 
to alight on the water. The captain and crew of the Douglas 
were afforded less than five minutes. We can agree that the 
Boeing crew exhibited coordination and competence. But it 
is safe to say that they had an enormous advantage over the 
crew of the Douglas, in that a five-hour grace period permits 
organization and preparation, while a five-minute time in- 
terval prohibits any organization and preparation beyond that 
which has taken place in training and in experience of 
interaction. 

One area of flight safety which does not seem to be getting 
the attention its importance warrants is that of mental 
hygiene of flight crews. In some quarters, it is believed that 
all accidents brought about by “carelessness” are either uncon- 
scious suicides, or unconscious expressions of hostility. There 
is some justification for this belief. Certainly, preoccupations 
with personal problems, or intra-crew hostilities, contribute 
to “absent-mindedness.” 

L. I. O’Kelley of the University of Illinois says: 


Since to achieve a safe performance, the pilot must have 
a highly effective time-sharing between many essential 
transactions, time devoted to apprehension, self-doubting, 
and worry means less essential transactions in any given 
unit of time. ... A second effect of stress is a diminished 
capacity to receive information. While riding as an ob- 
server on a crucial checkride of a very experienced, but 
very worried and anxious pilot, I counted ten instances 
of relevant information given to the pilot which he did 
not see or hear in the period from run-up to establish- 
ment of cruising altitude. Preoccupation or worry about 
matters pertaining to the flight or to the pilot’s personal 
life operate in the same manner.’ 


Recently, the writer, sitting in at a pilot’s “bull session” at 
a layover point, listened to a conversation dealing with the 
“dificult” captains with whom copilots and engineers had 
had to deal. One captain, speaking of an experience during 
his copilot days, said, “During the second trip with the 
son-of-a-bitch, if I’d seen we were about to hit a mountain 





7, LI. O’Kelley in The Air Line Pilot, September, 1954, 11. 


I’d never told him because I’d know no copilot would ever 
have to fly with him again if we hit.” 


Preoccupation and intra-crew hostility could each be the 
subject of an extended paper and need only be treated sug- 
gestively here. How can team-scheduling of flight crews abate 
their effects? 


As O’Kelley suggests above, worry and anxiety produce the 
preoccupation which we often call carelessness or absent- 
mindedness. A crew, interacting for a long time, at least 
longer than is now afforded, would tend to be better apprised 
of the problems, the anxiety-producing situations of each 
crew member, and—in the absence of intense intra-crew 
hostility—would react to alleviate them or to allow for the 
effects of the preoccupation. This would be done, on the one 
hand, by sympathy or suggestions for a resolution of the 
problems and, on the other hand, by “picking up after’ the 
anxious crew member until a temporary situation was 
remedied. I mention the absence of intra-crew hostility because 
it indicates the paramount importance of a matching pro- 
cedure which would allow for personal preference in the 
choice of flying partners. Intra-crew hostility would, for the 
most part, cease to exist, presuming proper matching pro- 
cedures, and presuming a “safety hatch,” i.e., provision for 
voluntary withdrawal from an integrated crew between 
matching operations. 

At present a disturbing amount of complacency exists in 
flight due, as far as I can see, to the taking-for-granted that 
each crew member has been trained adequately to cope, not 
only with routine matters, but with the most extreme emer- 
gency. As a long-time observer of flight crews, the writer is 
convinced that this taking-for-granted is a complete mis- 
conception. Individuals cannot be separately trained and then, 
at a moment’s notice, be expected to combine into a smooth- 
working team when an emergency occurs. ‘“The most amaz- 
ing thing to a student of aviation psychology is not pilot error, 
rather it is the excellence of pilot success.”8 

Composed reliance upon selections and training and upon 
standard procedures is constantly taught, but flight crews are 
simply aggregates of skilled individuals, skilled in everything 
except crew-coordination. One needs only to recall the dull 
spectacles of all-star football and basketball games to realize 
that long periods of interaction are required to make teams 
of the most skilled individuals. 

One of the characteristics of a team is that the members 
have, via practices and association, built up a set of conscious 
and unconscious signals and a pattern of plays in response 
to these signals. It is this which distinguishes the real team 
from a simple aggregate of individuals. Crew-scheduling, 
as it now exists, results in more of a random aggregation 
of people who share some commonly understood signals as 
a consequence of training, but probably not as many as they 
would have were they regularly scheduled to fly together. 

Personal observations indicate that there is not currently 
sufficient communication and interaction between flight crew 
members to bring about the integration necessary to deal 
with a sudden emergency in optimum fashion. Jogged 
occasionally by managers and by check pilots, captains conduct 


8. O’Kelley, of. cit. 
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pre-flight and pre-take-off briefings, but these are crude 
substitutes for integration of coordinated teams. 

It is my opinion that many practices of individuals in 
cockpit crews could be altered or adjusted to if such crews 
were periodically checked as teams. Even a somewhat unde- 
sirable practice could be neutralized if it were detected by 
fellow crewmen in the training and checking process. For 
example, if a captain were known to be slow in giving direc- 
tives, his flight engineer could be fishing for the appropriate 
emergency check list and his copilot unpacking his oxygen 
mask, while the captain was gathering himself to give orders 
on the subject of a simulated cargo compartment fire. 


Flight Efficiency 


Included for our purposes in this branch of our subject 
are not only the factors of flight operation at the lowest cost, 
but also the factors of maintaining schedule, use of every 
possible flight aid to give passenger and shipper satisfaction, 
and reporting suggested improvements. 

To me it has appeared remarkably anomalous that managers 
of flight crews have, on one hand, made such strong efforts 
to standardize and dehumanize the work of flight crew mem- 
bers and, on the other hand, have expressed wonderment 
that such efforts have produced flight crews which operate at 
minimum efficiency. 

In a stimulating foreword to Worker Satisfaction and 
Development, F. J. Roethlisberger writes: 


in the absence of a major constraint, a work group will 
tend to meet management’s minimum expectations as 
well as provide its members with the minimum satisfac- 
tion of their needs. This condition of “frozenness” we 
should hasten to add, exists not only at the work level. 
We have “frozen nations,” “frozen political institutions,” 
“frozen business,” and “frozen social groups” that are 
capable of elaborating their historical traditions, or 
waging wars, of surviving, and even of showing a 
“profit” but that are not free to choose the values that 
would allow them to enter with maturity into the atomic 
age.? 

Substitute “jet age” for “atomic age’ in the foregoing 
quotation and the relevance to this paper becomes apparent. 
The present-day flight crew is “frozen” within Roethlis- 
berger’s meaning, and it can be liberated from this situation 
only when substantial effort is made at least to study, if not 
to alter, current practices of crew composition, scheduling, 
and management. The tragic aspect of the current arrange- 
ments is that so little is being asked of persons capable of 
so much. 

It has been a further source of wonderment to me that 
flight crew managers, aware of their lack of control of flight 
crews on trips, have abdicated the control which would be 
available to them through aircraft commanders by giving 
those commanders a constantly shifting array of subordinates, 
and thus making it difficult, if not impossible, to fix re- 
sponsibility. 

The sources of flight crews, as we have said, are two 


9. Abraham Zaleznik, Worker Satisfaction and Development, Har- 
vard Business School, Boston, 1956. 


branches of the Operations Department and one branch of the 
Traffic and Sales Department. From these three department, 
branches come different crewmen to staff each trip. It is littl 
wonder, then, that aircraft commanders give up in despair 
any effort to exercise optimum command responsibility and 
authority. 

As an observer of flight crews I have often wondered a 
the minuscule interaction between the aircraft commander 
and the cabin attendants. It is rare, in flight, for this type of 
communication to proceed beyond the bare essentials required 
by the departure check list (purser reports cabin door secure, 


number of passengers on board, etc.). While we are dealing ' 


here primarily with the cockpit crew, the cabin attendant 
enter into the safety picture by preparing passengers for 
emergency conditions, preventing passengers from creating 
emergencies (I once had a passenger-mother warm a baby’ 
bottle by making a bonfire of paper in the aircraft’s lavatoy 


basin), and handling passengers during critical situations , 


other than real emergencies. 

Optimum cruising control procedures require flight plan. 
ning, navigation, and engine operation to the end that air 
craft proceed the greatest number of miles using the least 
amount of fuel and in-flight time. This has a profound effect 
upon the cost of operating aircraft, not to mention its relation- 
ship to safety. Examination of flight documents indicates tha 
much could be done to motivate crews to improve this feature 
of their work. 

Captains tend to withdraw into those functions of their 
jobs not involving leadership or management of crews. This 
seems to be a source of amazement to flight managers, to the 
Pilot’s Association, and to the captains themselves. It appear 
not to be recognized by anyone that leadership involves , 
teaching and motivation functions rather than reporting func — 
tions. Reporting to a crew member’s department manager i ) 
currently a captain’s only source of control. Naturally in 
present circumstances he avoids reporting because: 1) he 
cannot be sure that incidents occurring over the short time 
of a single trip indicate a pattern; 2) his experiences maj 
indicate that reports are ineffective; 3) he does not wish to ’ 
initiate a disciplinary action which he may not approve; and 
4) under the current system of scheduling, he will not have 
the difficult or inept crew member in his crew very often. 
Furthermore, “‘snitching” (reporting) is not valued in the 
culture pattern of the United States. 


Employee Satisfactions 


Under present circumstances, the flight crew member is in 
an impossibly isolated situation. The nearest entity to 2 
primary loyalty target which he has is the local union group, 
and this fact tends to limit work efforts to the minimum which 
the union will support in a disciplinary action. This produces! 
a fairly astonishing paradox. Current crew composition and 
management practices, being disintegrative, have actually 
limited the alternative loyalty targets of individuals, with the 
result that collective bargaining agents have been the almost 
exclusive recipients of employee loyalty. Much of this impuls 
is wasted in that it cannot be used to lend zest to the work, 
situation and so produce improvement in the actual day-to-day 
work of the air transport industry. 
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Employee satisfaction contributes to safety in that satisfied 
employees tend not to be preoccupied or hostile, but to be 
interested, effective, and enterprising. Some flight managers 
seem to suspect some hidden flaw inherent in their subor- 
dinates, some mysterious factor producing disloyalty to the 
total enterprise, at worst, and a lethargy toward it, at best. 
This whole attitude could be the result of crew composition 
disorders. 

One peculiar problem which has plagued many flight mana- 
gers has been that of misconduct, especially excessive drinking 
at layover points. It hardly seems rational that an employee 
ina highly responsible position would risk his career by “going 
on a tear” somewhere along his route. But if the atmosphere 
within each crew is always at the get-acquainted stage, if the 
employees are always under the impulse to form a group from 
the current crew assemblage, which impulse is never more 
than fragmentarily satisfied, then the cocktail party tone will 
prevail wherever crews take their rest along the way. Also, 
I would suggest that the more closely knit primary group is 
apt to be more effective in controlling its members than is the 
temporary aggregate of individuals. 

Employee satisfaction is a highly abstract concept; but it 
can readily be recognized as valuable by the flight manager 
who can recall instances of acts done by employees beyond the 
strict requirements of duty, of acceptance of hardships without 
complaint, and of indications of a general feeling of enthusi- 
asm for the success of the enterprise. 

Let there be no doubt about what is meant by satisfaction 
here. It does not mean for us a state of self-oriented com- 
placency, but rather something in the nature of what the 
businessman lists among his assets as good will; but in this 
case the feeling runs, not from his customers, but from 
employees toward the enterprise he manages. 

Informal leadership has been recognized in industrial 
research for some time. In a recent study by Zaleznik!®, it 
was found, in the machine shop under observation, that the 
informal leader of the shop was a negro machinist who knew 
the job best, most frequently helped other machinists, and 
freely lent his tools. The formal leader, the foreman, hired, 
kept records, and furnished communication with higher 
management. He did little else. Numerous copilots have 
voiced to me their frustration in working with captains who 
do not supervise their flights. By supervise we no longer mean 
the frequent issuance of autocratic orders. What is meant are 
the helping, teaching, listening, integrating functions of the 
true supervisor. 

With crew integrity, the competent supervising captain 
will manage the flights he and his crew make with mutual 
satisfaction. Che less-than-competent captain will find actual 
leadership in the hands of an “informal leader” in his crew. 
In either case a better situation will prevail than that which 
frequently occurs now when a competent supervisor meets an 
incipient informal leader head-on, or a crew with a non- 
supervising captain and no informal leader moves listlessly 
over the routes with no one leading. 





10. Zaleznik, of. cit. 


Conclusions 


Some time ago I encountered a reprint of an address by 
Kenneth R. Andrews of the Harvard University School of 
Business Administration. He raised very important questions: 


I think that none of us doubts that individual (flight) 
crew members are today well enough trained so that as 
individuals they are theoretically interchangeable. But 
can relationships, for example, between first officer and 
captain, between flight engineer and captain, between 
stewardess and captain be changed so easily that the team 
remains strong as its members are shuffled about? The 
administrative view of safety suggests this question: 
Is the average crew of a transport aircraft an effective 
team working under an executive? Is the captain’s role 
defined in administrative terms? Who assigns him his 
duties ? Has the proportion of technical to administrative 
duties risen helter-skelter over the years? Is the captain 
supposed to do most of the work with his hands at the 
same time he commands the crew and considers the com- 
fort and safety of his passengers? Are his duties or- 
ganized, and is he constantly training his people? We 
know how to deal with accident-prone individuals, but 
are crew composition procedures still accident-prone? 


This reading, coupled with personal experiences, generated 
the hunch from which this study stems. 

It is my considered opinion, after much reading, observa- 
tion, and thought, that many of the problems of flight crew 
managers, relating to safety, efficiency, and employee satis- 
faction, would be wholly or partially solved, with few side 
effects of an adverse nature, by scheduling of flight crews as 
units, as integrated teams for a relatively long time. What I 
conceive to be important features will be pointed out in the 
suggested methods for crew composition, scheduling, and 
management which follow. 

Two possible matching procedures suggest themselves. One 
is the relatively involved one based upon mutual personal 
preference. This method was used by Moreno!! in matching 
roommates at a girls reformatory with outstanding success, 
and has been emulated by the Air Force.!2 Opinion seems to 
be that personal-preference matching methods are not only 
simpler, but better. Matching should be a periodic process, 
not only to realign crews after use of reserves has diluted 
compatibility, but to permit a graceful change of faces at the 
end of an appropriate period. Certainly it would not be 
desirable for a crew to “grow old together” as one objector 
to the concept has put it. 

Another, even simpler matching procedure, would be that 
which I am informed is used on Braniff Airlines. There, 
schedule patterns are submitted for bid to captains. After 
award, the patterns are submitted to other crew members 
with a captain’s name attached to each pattern. In this way, 
subordinate crew members bid not only for their patterns, but 
for the captains with whom they choose to fly for the duration 
of the patterns. For most domestic airlines the period is one 
month. For an international airline, with longer trips in- 


11. G.C. Homans, The Human Group, Harcourt Brace, New York, 
1950, p. 40. 


12. Leslie D. Zeleny, “Selection of Compatible Flying Partners,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LII (March, 1947), 424. 
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volved, a three-month period would probably serve best. 

After the matching process, each crew should be given a 
number and be scheduled as a unit for the designated period 
between matchings. Reserve pools (which now exist at some 
bases), for each category, should be established, not only to 
provide for sickness, vacations, etc., but for an escape hatch 
into which a crewman could resign should he find an intoler- 
able personality clash to have developed for him on his crew. 
A system of measurements of crew excellence should be de- 
vised to the end that top crews could be commended or 
rewarded. 

Coordination in groups has been successfully measured in 
other industries. The most significant work I have heard 
about has been done by the members of The Technology 
Project, Yale University, in studying the problems of assembly 
line workers and their foremen. Their techniques of observa- 
tion and interviewing appear to be useful in the study of 
cockpit coordination. Some notable correlations are the diffi- 
culty of voice communication due to noise, the high degree of 
specialization in the presence of complicated machinery, the 
repetitiveness of activities during long periods, etc.; and con- 
trasting features include immediate contact with the customers 
during production (a source of satisfaction to the flight crew- 
man), a sense of autonomy for each flight crew, not only as 
a temporary group, but of each individual within the group, 


sharp status distinctions, possibilities for serious emergencies, 
etc. 

It is the purpose of this paper to urge an experiment 
designed to test the present inethod of crew composition and 
scheduling against the performance of a group of crews regu- 
larly scheduled as units for an adequate period of time for 
study. The Air Force has made a detailed job analysis of 
pilot, flight engineer, and radar observed groups, defining the 
job elements involved in flight crew positions.!3 Perhaps such 
detailed studies would not be needed, but procedures and 
techniques have been described and found valid through use, 


In civil aviation it would probably be sufficient to match ° 


a group of crews, conduct periodic group and individual 
interviews, and make in-flight observations. Training and 
proficiency test flights would disclose whether there was 
significant disparity between performances of the groups in 
simulated emergency conditions. 


It is suspected that such an experiment as has been sug- 


gested would reveal that integrated, stable crews, individuals 


scheduled together for relatively long periods of time, would | 


furnish an over-all performance significantly superior to that 
of the control group. 


, 


13. “The Development of Job-Analysis Procedures,” American 


Institute for Research, Research Note No. 4, June, 1951. 
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“Breaking Out”: An Apprenticeship System 


Among Pipeline Construction Workers 


Bennie Graves* 


This paper undertakes a description of the social relation- 
ships involved in becoming a skilled pipeline construction 
worker. The industry offers a convenient opportunity to study 
the informal and direct recruiting of workers.! Construction 
companies do not sponsor formal training programs, yet most 
of the skilled workers in pipelining probably were trained on 
the job while working as laborers. Moreover, the skills are 
fairly complex and in order to learn one of them, the learner 
must have instruction and he must have access to the equip- 
ment and materials with which to practice. The process of 
skill-learning then, has been examined in terms of the trainee’s 
status relationships to: 1) previously trained workers who 
can give or withhold instruction, 2) supervisors who control 
access to the materials and equipment for practice, and 3) 
inspectors who control work quality. 


The Setting “Pipelining” 


Most pipeline construction work is done by construction 
companies which are owned and operated independently of 
pipeline transmission companies. The transmission companies 
usually award contracts to the lowest bidding construction 
companies. 


*Mr. Graves is a social worker at the Austin State Hospital, 
Austin, Texas. 

This paper is based upon the writer’s experience of eleven 
months as a pipeline worker in two Southwestern contracting com- 
panies, and upon his contacts with pipeliners over the past seven 
years, 

The writer is very grateful to three people for their encourage- 
ment and assistance in the project. Professor Walter Firey of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Texas, Professor John 
Walter of the Department of English, University of Texas, and 
Mr. Robert Pace of the Anthropology Department of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois. 

The writer selected the data and made the conclusions. He is 
solely responsible for defects in both. 


1. This conception of recruiting is taken largely from Theodore 
Caplow, The Sociology of Work, The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1954, pp. 102-106. 


The “spread,” which consists of an organization of enough 
men and equipment to build a single pipeline, is the pipeline 
work plant. It is divided into eight or ten gangs, organized 
around general tasks in construction. Each gang, directed by 
a foreman, usually contains a combination of unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled workers. A “spread man” coordinates and 
directs the work of all the gangs.? 

‘Transmission company inspectors enforce their companies’ 
policies and work quality requirements on the operating 
spread. In order to do this, they may require that certain 
technical procedures be followed and that some tasks be 
recompleted. They sometimes direct work in much the same 
way as do contracting company foremen. Most important 
for this discussion, however, they often pass on the hiring 
of workers, and they have the power to fire any worker whom 
they believe to be doing faulty work. 

Only about one-half of the workers on any job are in-group 
“pipeliners.” The remaining workers are “common hands” 
who are recruited from towns near a particular job. A few 
common hands remain in the occupation and eventually 
become “professional pipeliners,” but most of them simply 
richochet off the line. In-group workers are recruited for each 
new job by way of an informal grapevine which extends at 
least throughout the Southwest. Workers may be hired 
through phone calls or letters between themselves and friends 
or relatives at the job location or through direct phone calls 
to contractors, spreadmen, or foremen. The Pipeliner, a trade 
magazine, publishes information on jobs in progress and on 
proposed jobs. Included are the names of spreadmen and 
foremen. Most of the named supervisors are fairly well known 
in the industry and have different reputations. “Who has the 
dope?” (who is the dope foreman) or “who has the pipe?” 
(pipe gang foreman) etc., and “who all are going up there?” 


2. A Primer of Pipeline Construction, issued by the Petroleum Ex- 
tension Service, The University of Texas, Austin, The Pipeline 
Contractors Association, Dallas, and the Texas Education Agency, 
Trade and Industrial Service, Austin, 1952, p. 12. This pamphlet 


contains a list of the work gangs and a description of their activities. 
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are important questions for in-group pipeliners when they 
seek jobs. 

Cliques of families and individuals often travel together 
from job to job. In this way, the groups remain fairly cohesive 
in spite of the frequent moves which must be made. This is 
fortunate for the pipeline apprentice because he is very de- 
pendent upon such primary groups throughout most of his 
training. The group usually contains his main instructor and 
it keeps him informed about new jobs and jobs in which he 
may practice his goal skill. In addition, friendship-kinship 
group members often supplement his salary by furnishing him 
with food, lodging, and money for other expenses. Even with 
his advantages, the trainee, like other workers, often is unem- 
ployed. Consequently his laborer’s salary alone is not always 
enough to meet his expenses. 

The pipeline skill aspirant may learn a trade in one of 
four generally recognized skill categories. These are, in the 
descending order of their relative status among the workers: 
welder, heavy equipment operator, pipe processing machine 
operator, and truck driver. He may acquire the necessary 
training in trade schools (welders only), in other industries, 
or by “breaking out on the line” while working as a laborer. 

Most skilled workers probably are trained on the line 
while working as laborers. Trade school welders are not 
favored and, in spite of the fact that most of the pipeline 
skills are found extensively in other industries, entry of 
outside trained workers is restricted by pipeliners’ unfavorable 
attitudes toward them, attitudes which probably are rein- 
forced by outside trained workers’ initial ignorance of pipeline 
routines. Outsiders are seen as inferior in skill and as workers 
who will not live up to their obligations to contractors and 
the transmission companies. “Not only is their work bad, 
but they don’t give a damn.”> An observer can hear a number 
of statements such as “I never saw a trade school (or shop) 
welder who was worth a damn.” “The only time I’ve ever 
worked a trade school welder was when I was in union ter- 
ritory.” “They know everything, you can’t tell them nothing; 
send them to the dope gang to weld a piece of equipment, 
they can’t find it; you got to show them. They don’t know 
a dope pot from a granny rag.4 And besides it’s not just 
knowing how to weld, you got to know the pipeline.” 

An incident which occurred between two unemployed 
tractor operators demonstrates some of the attitudes held by 
in-group pipeliners which help to restrict jobs to those workers 
trained on the line. The two workers were sitting around 
talking and drinking whiskey in an apartment house living 
room. Although getting off the subject occasionally, the con- 
versation remained generally on pipelines and pipeliners. One 
of the men, becoming expansive, stood up and said in a loud 
voice, “If I don’t get a job pretty soon, I ain’t gonna’ remem- 
ber how to pull them levers (steering devices on a tractor )— 


3. Datum statements quoted in the paper were recorded as ac- 
curately as memory over several hours permitted. The paper prob- 
ably contains inaccuracies in wording, but working with subjects 
over a long period of time furnished repeated opportunities to check 
recorded statements. Some of the statements used are composites of 
more extended conversations with workers. 


4. Primer, op. cit. This pamphlet contains a partial glossary of 
pipeline argot. 
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better get a little practice.” He then got two chairs, set them 


side by side in front of another chair, sat in the third chair | 


and began to operate the imaginary tractor. He furnished 
sound effects and mock exertions. In a little while, another 
unemployed worker, affecting what was taken for the walk 
and speech of a farmer, walked up to the “tractor operator” 
and asked: “You reckon a feller could get a job on this here 
pipeline ?” 

“Had any experience?” asked the operator. 

“Shore have,” answered the farmer. “I reckon I’ve drove 
them Farmalls a thousand miles.” 


“How many levers them Farmalls got?” asked the operator, 


“Bout as many as this here Caterpillar,” replied the farmer, 

“Well,” said the operator, “you can go to work but you'll 
have to get used to these levers; the first one will be a ‘idiot 
stick’ (long-handled spade) and then sort of work up to 
these here on a tractor.” 


Breaking Out 


Upon first examination, pipeline skill-learning appears to 
be loose and unorganized because unskilled workers seem to 
pick up skill techniques just here and there. Pipeliners them- 
selves tend to see the acquisition of skill as a cumulative ex- 
perience on the pipeline plus the help of skilled workers. 
This seems essentially to be true but getting a trade is selective 
rather than random, and it is made to conform to worker’ 
beliefs about what it takes to be a pipeline welder or an 
operator. 

The social relationships involved in pipeline skill-learning 
may be described as a series of changing status-role relation- 
ships between the trainee and the people who help him to 
break out: skilled workers, supervisors, and inspectors. The 
process seems to consist of at least three distinct stages. First, 
and with few exceptions, the trainee must be a kinsman ora 
friend of some pipeliner who can either train him or to 
someone who can arrange to have him trained. Next, he goes 
through a period of training and practice in which he is a 
laborer officially, but, in which, he has special privileges and 
duties other laborers do not have. During this time, he is 
recognized as a “bronc breaking out’’> and other workers are 
obligated to help him whenever they can. He is among the 
last of the laborers to be laid off during the progress of the 
job, and he is hired over other laborers on new jobs. The 
third, and most critical, stage is that in which he must make 
a transition from dependency to competitive relationships with 
bosses and other workers. 


The First Stage 


There is little need to distinguish a first stage if the trainee 
is kin to the person who helps him most. If, however, he is 
not kin to someone who can help him, he must establish a 
training-strategic friendship with some pipeliner or become 
a member in a pipeliner clique. Of course, all such friend- 


5. The trainee is called a bronc, a name he shares with all work 
ers who are “green” and with the infant children of pipeliners. 
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ships are not made by skill aspirants; nevertheless, it is 
acceptable on the pipeline to “get next to somebody who can 
break you out.” Because some unskilled workers seem delib- 
erately to establish friendships in order to break out, this may 
be considered as a first stage in some workers’ training. 

If the way in which a skill aspirant goes about getting next 
to someone is conspicuous, he may be seen in one of two 
ways by in-group workers. He may “grape up” to a skilled 
worker. This is conspicuous, but not censured. He may “‘suck 
up” to a boss, in which case he is a “brown nose.” This is 
censured and the subject is exposed to frequent and colorful 
innuendoes concerning his relationship to his benefactor. He 
is able to learn a skill but his progress depends largely upon 
asingle in-group pipeliner. 

The opportunities for establishing training-strategic friend- 
ships may be found both during and after the work day. 
Recreation places and restaurants are convenient locations 
for friendships to be established. Local hands often help the 
unmarried pipeliners to find dates in towns near the job. A 
local hand’s instrumental value as a go-between may turn 
into a friendship which may later permit him to learn a skill. 

The work day affords opportunities to establish friendships 
through “horseplay.” A worker may get himself typed as a 
“smart aleck” or a “pretty good old boy” depending upon the 
way he enters into horseplay. Horseplay on the line consists 
of hitting, wrestling, clod throwing, name calling, tightening 
vises with long “‘cheater pipes,” and urinating on welding rods 
(dried uria is invisible on the rods and it produces a strong 
and startling odor when the welder fires up). Horseplay is 
permitted on the line if it does not interfere with work. 
Consequently, much of it is not formally controlled, but the 
informal control of horseplay approximates something like 
the “pecking order’ found among chickens.®° It is often 
carried on between status unequals, but the low status person 
does not initiate it. There are long-standing friendly feuds 
among workers but the time and place for acting these out 
are chosen by the upper status workers when status dis- 
crepancies are broad, as in a feud between a laborer and an 
operator. 

The time and place control of non-technical behavior by 
upper status workers sometimes extends to conventionalized 
greetings as in the following example: During a lull in the 
work, a fairly new laborer walked up to a truck in which a 
welder and the observer were sitting. He asked the welder: 
“Who is that bird with you, is he worth a damn for any- 
thing?” (A common innocuous remark on the line). The 
welder neither answered nor looked at the worker! The 
worker stood with his foot on the truck’s running board for 
a few minutes and then walked away. During the next few 
days that he worked on the spread, the laborer made several 
other attempts to enter into the horseplay and banter of the 
in-group workers. It is doubtful whether he was rebuffed so 
completely as he was by the welder, but within a few days 
he “drug up (quit) for no reason and borrowed money to 
get home on.” 





6. C. Murchison, “The Experimental Measurement of a Social 
Hierarchy in Gallus Domesticus,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XII (1935), 3-39; Journal of Social Psychology, VI (1935), 3-30; 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVI (1935), 76-102. 


A foreman, commenting on the worker, said: “I’ve seen 
that kind before; they get out on the line and want to fool 
around. Who the hell does he think he is?” The fooling 
around that the worker tried to do was apparently no more 
than the horseplay that in-group workers carry on, but he 
was labeled an “overbearing smart aleck” because “common 
hands don’t act like they owned the pipeline.” Out-group 
workers are pulled in; they don’t push in. 

The extent and manner in which an unskilled worker 
enters into horseplay is perhaps more of an index to his 
standing than it is a means to achieve status, but decorous 
participation may enhance his chances of getting next to a 
strategic person. For the most part, this means that he must 
wait for time and place cues, and be a cheerful target for 
practical jokes. 

There are at least two other types of work situations in 
which an unskilled worker may become a friend of some 
pipeliner who can help him break out. Probably the most 
common is that in which a skilled worker trains his helper. 
This seems especially to be true of welders. Physical stress 
situations, such as river crossings, also give some outsiders 
an opportunity to become in-group pipeliners. Once started, 
many crossings must be completed before the workers quit 
work for the day. Consequently, they often spend many con- 
tinuous hours on a crossing with only the sleep afforded by 
thirty or forty minute naps taken in pickup trucks, on tractor 
and dope pot tracks, and on the damp river sand. There is 
an apt saying among pipeliners that a river crossing “‘separates 
the men from the boys.” Many unskilled workers are free 
to “go to the house” (quit for the day) during a crossing 
and those who remain on the job for continuous periods of 
up to 80 hours gain some prestige. At least their names 
become known to other pipeliners. Workers may even be 
recognized as in-group pipeliners because “only a ‘pipeliner’ 
is that crazy about overtime.” 

In addition to proving their physical prowess and becoming 
known by being seen continuously, laborers who work on river 
and difficult road crossings have the advantage of a less rigid 
informal status system. Although formal work roles are 
maintained, normal work routines are changed. Social distance 
between bosses and workers, and between high and low status 
workers, is lessened perceptibly. In-group-out-group distinc- 
tions seem to disappear altogether. Workers become more and 
more compatible with one another as their fatigue increases. 
Any joke, no matter how old and often heard, produces 
laughter. Workers become tolerant of each others’ mistakes 
and clumsiness. The laborer who was unable to enter into 
the horseplay during a regular work day probably could have 
done so easily during a river crossing. Group morale seems 
to be higher on crossings than it is in other work situations. 
This high spirit and cordiality may be caused in part by the 
overtime pay that workers get on crossings. Or it may be a 
reaction to the danger of “getting on each other’s nerves.” In 
either case, it seems that such physical stress situations offer 
important opportunities for the induction of out-group 
workers. 


The Second Stage 


Once the trainee becomes recognized as a man breaking 
out (the second stage) he learns by instruction and practice 
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of the skill. If he is learning to weld, he can observe the 
techniques employed in that skill daily. At slack moments in 
the day’s work, he can weld on scrap pipe and perfect his own 
technique. If he is learning to operate a side boom or dozer, 
the practice consists of operating the machine where expert 
work is not too important. During this stage, the trainee may 
receive instruction and supervised practice from several skilled 
workers in a single day. Indeed, under certain conditions, any 
skilled worker is obligated to help the trainee. For example, 
if an operator has a task to do in which the work need not 
be expert and there is a trainee present who needs the practice, 
the skilled operator is more or less obligated to let him do 
the work. In many cases, it might seem that being thus 
“spelled” (relieved) by a trainee gives the skilled operator 
an opportunity to rest, but often it is an added responsibility 
“. ..it is easier to do the work yourself than to worry around 
with some bronc.” 

This seems true for all trainees except those learning to 
weld. Welder trainees, although they may not be trained by 
the kinsman or friend who helped them to get in, tend to get 
their training from a single welder. Whereas operator trainees 
enjoy fairly free access to equipment, welder trainees are more 
restricted as to the equipment they may use and the conditions 
under which they may use it. This, perhaps, is due to the fact 
that most pipeline welders own their own rigs whereas the 
tools used by other skilled workers are owned usually by the 
contracting company. 

Occasionally, trainees are restricted to bits of technical 
information, doled out piecemeal. One welder sent his helper- 
trainee back to the welding truck several times to get a single 
piece of equipment. A part of the running conversation be- 
tween welder and trainee during the incident was approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Welder: “Get me a ‘round about.’ ” 

Trainee: “What’s a round about?” 

Welder: “It’s in the truck, get me a round about.” 

Welder: After trainee returns with the wrong tool, “that 
ain’t no round about.” 

Trainee: “Well, I don’t know what a round about is.” 
Welder: Walking to the truck to get the tool (a device used 
to mark pipe for cutting). “Boy, if you gonna’ weld on the 
pipeline, you gonna’ hafta learn what a round about is.” 


Perhaps such instruction helps to account for the fact that 
it often takes up to four years to master pipeline welding. 
The foregoing example is not, however, simply the result of 
pure malice on the part of the welder. Many such deliberate 
blocks to skill-learning seem to be based upon the assumption 
that “you oughtn’t to have to show a bronc everything.” 

Throughout the second stage of training, the trainee’s 
status is recognized by management largely through super- 
visors’ implicit permission to use time, expendable materials, 
and equipment in practicing. It is recognized by owning com- 
pany inspectors through their tolerance of substandard work. 

Often the supervisors participate more actively in the 
bronc’s training. For example, if an assignment does not 
interfere with other work, a skilled worker will sometimes 
be assigned to a special task admittedly because he is breaking 





out a bronc. Road crossings furnish an especially convenient 
setting for welder trainees. Very often a welder on a crossing 
will be waiting more than working, thus giving his brone a 
chance to practice on scrap pipe. In addition to time, the pipe 
is placed inside of a protective casing which is made and fitted 
to the particular road. Since its main function is to keep dirt 
from scraping the dope from the pipe, the welding does not 
have to be expert, and the trainee can do much of the actual 
work, 

Management’s support is not entirely due to direct kinship 
or friendship ties. Most managers have attained their own 


position through one, or a series, of on-the-job apprenticeships, ' 


Consequently, the trainee has the advantage of the belief that 
such training is the only way to become adequately skilled, 
In addition, after the trainee has worked as a laborer for 
several weeks, he usually has acquired some knowledge of the 
routines of pipelining. As a result, he is sometimes assigned 
to straw boss groups of laborers on special jobs which are 
not handled directly by any of the standard gangs. 

The inspector’s interest in the bronc’s achievement usually 
is more remote than is that of the contracting company bos. 
Inspectors tend to remain in one area. Consequently, they are 
much less likely to be kin to the trainee than are bosses. 


Occasionally, an inspector will arrange to have one of his 


kinsmen trained by a pipeline skilled worker, but the key to 
the inspector’s participation in the apprenticeship system 
seems not to be in any extra job relationship between him 
and the trainee; rather, it comes about as a result of his 
necessary cooperation with contracting company managers. 


\ 


al . . . ' 
Superficially the interests of managers and inspectors are 


antagonistic. Managers want to make a profit as quickly a 
possible, whereas inspectors want enough time spent to main- 
tain their companies’ standards. But, in order to get the work 
done, the two groups of workers cooperate in many ways. For 
example, they must deal often with recalcitrant private prop- 
erty owners and public officials. Much of this cooperation is 
necessarily covert and informal because some of the negotia- 
tions are against transmission company policies, or they are 
illegal (e.g. frequent bribery). It seems that the inspectors 
support of the bronc is an extension of this cooperative ten- 
dency. That is, it seems to be a situation in which the in- 
spectors reason: “You help me out, and I’ll help take care of 
your boy.” 


The Third Stage 


The third stage of the trainee’s progress seems to be the 
most critical. He works as a skilled worker whenever he can, 
but often he must work as a laborer. He may go from com- 
pany to company trying to find skilled jobs in which more 
expert workers are unavailable. The trainee and the people 
who have helped him sometimes judge his competence dif- 
ferently and there is more interpersonal conflict in this stage 
than in the other two. This is illustrated in the following 
lament by a foreman who helped the subject of his comments. 


I broke that bastard out on a dozer: know what he done? 
Tried to get me to put him on a dozer on that B..............- 
job. You know yourself it takes a “operator” for a job 
like that. He couldn’t understand that. Hell no, he’s 
going to take a dozer-and go out and conquer the world. 
Hasn’t spoke to me since; to hell with him! 


' 
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In addition to differing judgments of competence, the 
trainee may not understand adequately the changed role ex- 
pectations which apply to him and to people who have helped 
him. At this stage, he is thrown into the competitive labor 
pool without the necessary competence and with his source of 
help cut off by prohibitions with respect to the “brother-in- 
law” hiring of skilled workers. 

When nepotism extends into a skilled position, as in the 
following incident, there may be a lack of consensus among 
workers. The contractor wanted to finish a job before the 
end of the day. This, and an agreement with the inspectors, 
caused the spreadman to hire a trainee as a fully-paid welder 
for the part day. The inspectors agreed on condition that the 
bronc “set up on two.” The other welders were “setting up 
on three.” That meant that the bronc would make only two- 
thirds as many welds as the other welders. The inspectors’ 
reasoning was: “If he sets up on two he may be able to do 
good work; just make sure you plug up his holes; you pay the 
salaries.” 

The welder with whom the observer was working at the 
time was unhappy at the arrangement, and the fact that he 
had to reweld some of the trainee’s welds during the day 
caused him to be more dissatisfied. He admittedly tried to 
have the trainee fired. He criticized him at every opportunity. 
Each time inspectors came by the welder made statements 
such as: “Boy, this is the first time I ever saw a welder get 
by with pure murder; welding over his puddles is like trying 
to weld up a screen door.”’ Each time the spreadman came by 
he said something like: “Boy, it must be nice, knocking down 
a welder’s salary without doing anything.” 

The disgruntled welder’s complaints were not entirely 
personal. Bosses do “‘get talked about” and occasionally repri- 
manded by superiors for hiring “phoney hands.” The welder 
called repeatedly upon standards of competence which would 
have applied under slightly different circumstances. After the 
work day he tried to solicit support for his criticisms. The 
other welders agreed with him outwardly but one of them 
told the observer later that he couldn’t see anything wrong 
with the bronc’s working and that the critical welder “just 
hates to see anybody get something he don’t get.” 

The friction which often marks the third stage of training 
seems due to the uncertainty arising from two sets of hiring 
standards in pipelining: that of trainees in terms of relation- 
ship criteria, and that of other workers in terms of production 
criteria. The two sets of standards are fairly well segregated 
throughout the first and second stages, but their distinction 
tends to become obscured among both workers and managers 
during the third. This is due perhaps to the lack of any 
“graduation” ritual or other very clear symbolism which 
might mark a transition from bronc to full skill status. 

Broncs who can do skilled work, “but not too good,” are 
sometimes advised to go to other companies and not to work 
for the one in which they broke out until they “get pretty 
good.” The assumption among workers is that “you learn 
faster when you get out on your own.” Aside from its effect 
upon learning-speed, leaving the primary group probably 
serves the important function of taking the newly trained 
worker out of uncertain relationships wherein “old buddies 
all of a sudden start throwing their weight around.” More- 


over, it probably relieves some supervisors of the uncertainty 
of their roles with respect to trainees. As long as the trainee 
is clearly recognized as a man-breaking-out, the supervisor 
can treat him in terms of who he is or whose boy (protégé) he 
is. But, when the trainee begins to compete with skilled 
workers, supervisors are expected to view him in terms of 
production criteria. In addition, the supervisor’s confusion 
often is compounded by his own kinship to the trainee during 
the third stage of training. 

Most pipeline workers probably are hired without regard 
to their extra-job relationships to bosses and other workers. 
Such hiring ranges all the way from a foreman’s offhand 
judgment of a worker’s strength to the impersonal verdict 
of an x-ray machine.’ In spite of this dominant mode of hiring, 
however, the apprenticeship system remains nepotistic. Com- 
mon-sense observation has produced the statement that “it’s 
not what you know, but who you know’’® that often accounts 
for your getting ahead ; but both workers and managers recog- 
nize the threat of wholesale nepotism to contracting com- 
panies. The belief in this threat may be seen in comments 
about unsuccessful contractors. For example, “the woods are 
full of contractors who went broke because of too many 
phoney personnel,” or too many “brothers-in-law.” A spread- 
man told the observer how he “learned his lesson.” “I run a 
old boy off once just so Old B could have the job, I 
don’t know why I did it; to this day, I can’t look that man 
in the face. A boss who’ll do that’s got no business pushing 
men.” 


Conclusion 


Rather than being as disruptive as it might seem, the ap- 
prenticeship system seems to circumvent a great deal of conflict 
which might otherwise result from large kinship groups 
working in a highly competitive industry. By absorbing much 
of the kinship-friendship hiring, it probably keeps incom- 
petent workers from doing much inadequate or damaging 
work and it keeps them from competing “unfairly” with 
skilled workers. Moreover, the trainee trains when there is 
“not much else to do and it won’t hurt.” His training can 
be set aside at any time for “more serious business.” His 
special privileges are given to him at such a low level that the 
efficiency of the spread probably is not diminished. 

The apprenticeship system frees bosses from having to 
decide whether or not to hire workers on a kinship-friendship 
basis or to hire more skilled workers. In many cases, bosses 
may hire workers on the basis of both sets of hiring standards 
if kinsmen or friends can be placed in skill-learning situations. 
The boss is expected only “to use his head.” This means that 
he must be able to distinguish those situations in which 
trainees may be dealt with in terms of relationship criteria 
and those in which they must be dealt with in terms of pro- 
duction criteria. 


7. Transmission companies often require that welders have their 
specimen welds examined by x-ray and other equally searching 
techniques as a condition for employment. 


8. This “social logic,” with only slight grammatical differences, is 
discussed with respect to social mobility in W. Lloyd Warner, De- 
mocracy in Jonesville: A Study of Quality and Inequality, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1949, p. 296. 
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Environment, Communication, and Status Change 


Aboard an American Aircraft Carrier 


James F. Downs* 


In the spring of 1951, the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Dauntless, 
operating against Communist forces in Korea, developed 
problems in feeding her crew and disembarking the liberty 
party. At sea, the chow lines were long, slow-moving and 
in a state of confusion. Because it kept men from their jobs, 
this was a potential threat to the efficient operation of the 
ship and contributed to lowered morale. In port, the process 
of disembarking the liberty party degenerated into a con- 
fused melee which hindered in-port routine and further 
contributed to lowered morale.! The second problem was 
resolved rather simply but, in the period of the writer’s service 
aboard the Dauntless, no solution was found to the chow 
line situation. 

This paper will analyze the two problems in the light of 
three factors which appear to have been the most important 
in affecting the behavior of the men involved in the chow 
line and liberty party and will compare the two problems 
in an attempt to see why, in consideration of the forces at 
work, one was solved simply and the other seemed insoluble. 

The three areas which will be examined are: 


1) Naval Architecture: To relate the structural unique- 
ness of an aircraft carrier to certain behavior patterns which 
appeared in the Dauntless’ sailors. 


2) Social Communication: An analysis of the working of 
communication systems, particularly in the area of feedback 
to superiors, and how this affects the problems under con- 
sideration. 


* Mr. Downs is in the Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
at the University of California. 

This paper was submitted, in an extended form, as part of the 
requirements for Dr. Solon T. Kimball’s course in acculturation, of- 
fered in the summer of 1957 at the University of California. The 
writer is indebted to Dr. Kimball for his encouragement. The pres- 
ent paper is a result of suggestions made by the editors of Human 
Organization and a final review by Dr. D. M. Schneider of the 
University of California. 


1. This assessment of the state of the ship’s morale may be criti- 
cized as subjective but it is the result of comparisons made by the 
writer between the Dauntless and five other vessels in which he 
served during five years’ duty as an enlisted man in the United 
States Navy and Naval Reserve. 


Status To 


consider the 
changes in technology and naval policies which affected estab- 
lished status relationships and symbolism. 


3) Changing Relationships: 


In general the Dauntless could have been described as a 
“happy ship.” There appears to have been no unusual number 
of courts-martial or other disciplinary actions, usual criteria 
of lowered morale. The ship’s officers, particularly the captain, 
the executive officer, and department heads displayed unusual 
concern for the welfare, comfort, and happiness of the crew. 
There was, however, a distinct trend toward lowered morale 
from a high point during the period when the vessel was 
recommissioned in the summer and fall of 1950, 

The lowered morale did not find expression in resentment 
of commissioned officers. With the exception of officers who 
made reputations as incompetents or martinets, enlisted- 
commissioned relationships were very good. 

The relationships between senior petty officers and their 
juniors, however, were strained. Bickering, arguments, per- 
sonal feuds, “‘soldiering” on the job, accusations of favoritism 
or persecution were common. It was extremely difficult for 
senior petty officers to get work carried out without constant 
supervision and threats of coercive action. 

The personality of the captain was an important factor in 
maintaining morale and efficiency despite the tensions among 
enlisted personnel. The captain was extremely popular with 
the men who looked on him as their active protector against 
higher authority. It was not uncommon to hear men say 4 
certain distasteful job had to be done “because Captain Jack 
wants it.” There was a common attitude that “if Captain Jack 
knew about this he’d square it away,” whenever an unpleasant 
or annoying situation developed. Although many of the 3,000- 
plus men aboard seldom saw their captain, there was a grow- 
ing body of lore concerning his disregard of naval formalities 
and his concern for enlisted men. 


The Liberty Party: Problem and Solution 


When the liberty party was called away, the quarterdeck 
was a scene of extreme confusion. Half-formed ranks of men 
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wavered uncertainly across the hangar deck and dissolved 
into clumps of shoving, cursing, impatient sailors. The officer 
of the deck and the master-at-arms force made hurried and 
harried inspections. During the period the liberty party was 
on deck it was virtually impossible to conduct routine business 
across the bow. Men left the ship disgusted, impatient to 
make up for lost time and filled with truculence which not 
infrequently was expressed in brawls in the garish night clubs, 
beer halls, and brothels of Yokosuka. Further conflicts were 
engendered because some men, with or without permission of 
their superiors, “knocked off” before liberty and loitered 
around the quarterdeck in dress uniforms waiting for liberty 
call so they could be first off before the rest of the men had 
time to change uniforms. 

The situation was brought to an abrupt end and order was 
restored by adopting a seniority system for releasing the crew 
on liberty. Chief petty officers, as always, were allowed to go 
ashore without standing formal inspections. All other men fell 
into ranks according to military seniority. First class petty 
officers formed the first rank, second class petty officers the 
second rank, etc. If a first class petty officer was late on the 
quarterdeck he fell in with the front rank and went ashore 
regardless of the number of junior men who may have been 
waiting longer than he.? 

Among the lower rated petty officers and nonrated men 
there was a great deal of vocal complaint about such an un- 
democratic system. The complaints died out when it became 
apparent that the system would not be changed and that the 
complainers were getting ashore sooner than they would have 
under the old first-come-first-off system. Naturally enough 
the system had the immediate and unanimous support of the 
senior petty officers. 


The Chow Line: The Unsolved Problem 


The problem ot the chow lines revolved around the feeding 
of “early chow” men; those people who because of continuing 
work assignments or watch standing schedules were fed be- 
fore the main body of the crew. Passes were issued to each 
division to dole out to an early chow detail. Because the main 
chow line was long and slow moving, division officers and 
senior petty officers received a great deal of pressure from 
their people to enlarge the early chow lists. Soon the early 
chow lines were as long and as slow moving as the regular 
chow lines. 

The lines were scenes of extreme confusion. Men allowed 
their friends to crowd into line ahead of them. Individuals 
and groups crowded or tried to crowd into line. Often two 
groups appeared on the end of the line at the same time and 
formed branching lines which jockied for position in the main 
line. Arguments were regular, fist fights not uncommon, re- 
sentment and anger the order of the day. As the lines became 
almost immobile, other men tried to by-pass the lines by 
requesting that the master-at-arms in charge of the mess decks 





2. Navy enlisted men are divided into rated (noncommissioned 
officers) and nonrated men. Ratings are twofold, inasmuch as they 
represent a nonmilitary specialty, such as yeoman, and a military 
rank, such as first class. A first class yeoman, therefore, is expected 
to have greater professional competence than a third class yeoman 
as well as to have greater command responsibilities. 


admit them directly. Not infrequently these men were ac- 
companied by a distraught division officer who backed their 
request on the grounds of urgent work assignments. 

Numerous attempts to correct the situation were made. 
Requirements for early chow details were stiffened, a closer 
watch kept on early chow passes, men without passes were 
refused entrance to the mess decks, but none of the attempts 
were successful for more than a few days. 


Prestige Symbols: Sleeping, Liberty, and Messing 


The relationship between the two problems is not simply 
one of handling a large number of men. Other occasions, 
when it was necessary for men to fall into lines or formation, 
were generally orderly. The relationship can be seen more 
clearly if one examines the prestige and status symbolism of 
the Navy. 

In addition to the obvious differences between ranks in pay 
and uniforms, status is most often expressed in three areas: 
the amount and ease of obtaining liberty time; the elaborate- 
ness of sleeping accommodations; and the elaborateness of 
eating accommodations. 

Without detailing the gradations between ranks, the situa- 
tion is best illustrated by comparing the facilities of the 
captain and an apprentice seaman. The captain lives in a suite 
of cabins. In addition he has a sea cabin near the bridge. A 
special detail of mess attendants and cooks prepare and serve 
his meals and bring him snacks on the bridge if he requests 
them. He eats alone, at a time he decides, although he may, 
by tradition, invite a junior officer to dine with him. In port, 
the captain can leave his ship at will and remain ashore until 
the vessel sails. 

‘The apprentice seaman lives in a bunkroom. If his bunk is 
coveted by a senior enlisted man he can be demoted to a less 
desirable bunk. He must maintain his own possessions in a 
small locker. His hunger is assuaged at regular mess times 
during which he must stand in line, be served on a tray, eat 
at large tables, and wash his own mess gear. His snacks are 
limited to night rations issued to night watches by the galley, 
candy and other “gee-dunk’’> purchased after a long stand 
in a ship’s store line. His liberty is rigidly controlled by a 
rotation system and, except in emergency, he has little chance 
to get more free time. Between these extremes are a number 
of gradations in cabin size, number of cabin makes, type of 
bunk and locker, and messing facilities. 

Within this framework, particularly on the enlisted level, 
great importance has been attached to the ability to get early 
chow, early liberty, or a more comfortable sleeping place. 
With the problems and general background in mind, we can 
examine the main factors in the specific situations under con- 
sideration. 


1) Naval Architecture: An aircraft carrier represents a 
number of important departures from traditional naval vessel 
design which have resulted in alteration of spacial relation- 
ships among groups of enlisted men. 


3. “Gee-dunk” is one of the few distinctly nautical words remain- 
ing in naval jargon. Originally it meant candy but it has been ex- 
tended to cover cokes, malted milks, sundaes, and other foods sold 
in a ship’s service facility. 
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The uppermost deck of a carrier is the flight deck, which 
is surveyed by the “island” where the under way quarter-deck 
is situated. The officer of the deck, who has operational con- 
trol of the vessel cannot see the hangar deck, which would be 
the main deck on a conventional ship. Thus, the confusion in 
the chow lines was not personally observed by the officers of 
the deck, as it would have been on a conventional vessel. To 
spot and control such situations is one of the responsibilities 
of the Officer of the Deck and on conventional vessels there is 
little doubt that the O.O.D. would have taken immediate 
action. The most probable course would have been to issue 
orders to the chief master-at-arms to bring the situation to 
order. This failing, reports would have been made to the 
executive officer and to the supply and commissary officer. 
Such reports coming from the O.0.D. would take priority 
over complaints from junior division officers filtered up 
through “proper channels.” 

In contrasting the liberty party and chow lines problems, 
we see that the liberty party was under the direct eye of the 
O.O.D. at the in-port quarterdeck and that it also formed 
directly under the captain’s suite, and was very close to the 
officers’ accommodation ladder. When noted directly, the 
situation was corrected with immediate and direct action. 

On conventionally designed vessels the maindeck is in the 
charge of the boatswain’s mates, specialists in seamanship and 
ship maintenance. Their efforts are under the eye of the cap- 
tain, other ship officers, visitors, other ships and superior com- 
mands. A great deal of the ship’s reputation for smartness 
rests on their ability to maintain the cleanliness of the main 
deck. Rails, stanchions, awnings and standing rigging provide 
opportunities for applying decorative rope, string and canvas 
work, traditional sailors’ “folk craft.” On a carrier the hangar 
deck and flight deck are devoted to the handling and main- 
tenance of aircraft. The deck divisions are relegated to a 
number of interior spaces in the lower decks and forecastle. 
The only topside spaces for which they are responsible are 
the small areas on the forepeak and fantail, one given over to 
anchor cables and winches, the other, more often than not, to 
trash and garbage. These spaces seldom come under the eye of 
superior officers except during inspection. The interior spaces 
are compartments and passageways requiring swabbing, chip- 
ping, and painting, each maintained by a small detail. The 
job of swabbing, scrubbing and holystoning the maindeck has 
been eliminated and with it the central operation of the deck 
division for which it functioned much as close order drill. The 
boatswain’s mate no longer supervises a half a hundred men 
with swabs or holystones, chanting in unison as they move up 
the deck behind the “hose men.” Instead he moves from one 
small group to another checking on their progress, most of 
his authority delegated to junior petty officers or leading sea- 
men in charge of each group. This provides little opportunity 
for creating esprit de corps among the seamen of the deck 
divisions and weakens the prestige of the boatswain’s mates, 
officially the senior petty officers aboard ship. 

Because space has always been a prime design factor, the 
amount allotted to any working group became a subtle symbol 
of that group’s importance and prestige. The demands of 
flight operations forced naval architecture to reduce dras- 
tically the space allotted to certain working groups. This not 
only created distinct practical problems of working in reduced 
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space but threatened the groups affected with a loss of an 
unrecognized, but important prestige symbol. 





An important factor in the chow line problem may have 
been the fact that the ammunition hoists ran directly through 
the mess decks. Bombs and other ammunition were discharged 
on the mess deck and moved to another hoist which took them 
to the flight or hangar deck for arming aircraft. During 
World War II, the hoists would have been used largely when 
the crew was at general quarters during a battle. In the 
Korean campaign, the continuous flight operations meant that 
the mess decks would be used as a working space during mess 
hours. This not only interfered with the chow lines physically, | 
but created an air of confusion and bustle which was foreign 
to that which sailors have come to expect at meal times.4 


2) Social Communications: An aircraft carrier, like any 
other capital ship, is a network of communication systems, 
Old-fashioned voice tubes connect various important working 
spaces, pneumatic tubes are used to carry written messages, 
a telephone exchange connects virtually any two compart- 
ments, a sound power system carries operational and battle 
information, a public address system broadcasts to every 
corner of the vessel, and messengers are always on hand. This 
system is admirably designed to carry orders from senior to 
junior and reports from junior to senior. There is, however, 
no real provision for senior officers to discover actual condi- 
tions on lower levels except through the reports of juniors. | 

These reports become formalized and are of little real 
value in determining actual reactions and attitudes. Juniors, 
furthermore, are extremely reluctant to bring problems toa , 
senior because it reflects on their own ability to handle the 
situation. 

There is little direct contact between senior officers and } 
enlisted men in working or informal situations. Officers 
seldom enter enlisted men’s quarters except during an inspec- | 
tion, and enlisted men are permitted in “officers’ country” 
only on duty. In addition, senior officers are isolated from 
junior officers by the fact that they live separately and by the 
formality of wardroom dining. The captain, of course, does 
not dine in the wardroom and is even more isolated from 
upward communication. 

In a situation such as the chow line, junior officers who 
received complaints from their men hesitated to bring the 
problem to department heads. If they did, the department 
heads were equally reluctant to bother the executive officer. 
Only when the problem became one of major importance 
actually affecting the operations of the various departments 
did it receive serious attention on levels of higher ship-wide 
authority. 

As we have seen earlier, the liberty party problem did not 
have to traverse the slow channels of upward communication 
but came directly to the attention of officers of high authority. } 

This problem of adequate feedback is endemic in the naval 
service and a great deal of enlisted lore is concerned with 
attempts on the part of captains to “find out what’s going on.” 


4. Officially and unofficially, mealtimes are periods of rest and 
formality. Men are not allowed in messing areas wearing hats or | 
dirty clothes. Officers and men passing through on duty are required 
to remove head coverings and official calls, requiring special forma- 
tions on deck, are never made during mealtimes. 
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Stories of captains who disguise themselves as enlisted men 
are common. One of the favorites is a story in which a captain 
befriends an enlisted man, inviting him to the captain’s cabin 
for secret conversations about the problems among the crew 
(always over a few drinks). While these stories appear to 
have occasional basis in fact, the majority of them seem to be 
a symbolic expression of the desire of enlisted men to com- 
municate upward through the official channels which seem to 
block knowledge of their attitudes and reactions from reaching 
oficers on the highest level. 


3) Changed Status Relationships: The confusion in the 
chow lines and liberty parties and the. tensions between 
enlisted men might be credited to inadequate training or 
leadership. Under examination, neither explanation is valid. 

A large part of the crew were reservists with from one to 
five years active wartime duty to their credit. The rest, except 
for apprentice seamen directly out of recruit training, were 
career enlisted men in the regular Navy. The commissioned 
personnel presented a similar picture of experience. 

In actual operations, arming, landing, and launching air- 
craft, transferring stores at sea, etc., the performance of large 
numbers of men was often record-breaking in its efficiency. 
In sick line, large numbers of men waited patiently without 
confusion. On the occasions when the supply department held 
bazaars of Japanese souvenir goods, hundreds of men waited 
just as patiently in slow-moving lines, even though there was 
definite economic advantage in getting an early selection of 
the merchandise offered. 

As suggested earlier, the two problems appear to be related 
in the field of prestige and status because eating and going on 
liberty are status symbols of the first order among naval 
enlisted men. 

The architectural features and the lack of feedback, while 
they contributed heavily to the intensification of the problems, 
cannot be considered the factors which created the confusion. 

Since World War II, sweeping changes have taken place 
in the Navy, paralleling the changes which occurred in the 
late nineteenth century when the Navy shifted from wood 
and sail to steel and steam. These changes have had a direct 
impact on the traditional status relationships among enlisted 
men. Technological changes have been supported by a number 
of personnel policy changes no less important in upsetting 
status relationships. 

Ever since the adoption of the cannon as a primary weapon 
of naval war in the sixteenth century, the men who have 
maintained and operated the guns have had high status aboard 
ship. In the modern Navy, gunners’ mates, fire controlmen, 
turret captains, torpedo men, seamen gun-pointers, gun cap- 
tains, etc. have been given high status. Their efforts are basic 
to victory in battle. In peacetime their excellence is a primary 
criterion for judging a ship’s efficiency and a captain’s ability. 

The introduction of aircraft threatened the offensive role 
of the rifled gun. The threat was reflected in the intense 
conflicts between “battleship” and “carrier” admirals before 
World War II. However, the major impertance of the carrier 
in the War did not seriously damage the prestige of the 
gunnery group because of the importance of the gun in anti- 
aircraft defense. A certain conflict existed between gunnery 
people and aviation people on aircraft carriers but the gun 


was still a primary weapon in both offensive and defensive 
action. 

The postwar development of supersonic aircraft which fly 
too fast to permit accurate training of guns and render short 
range, rapid-fire weapons totally useless, drastically upset 
the traditional prestige patterns. During the Korean War, it 
was tacitly admitted that the guns of an aircraft carrier were 
of little defensive value. Officially, the guns were maintained 
and scheduled sessions of target practice held, but often 
operations deemed essential by the gunnery department were 
set aside to accommodate requests of the aviation department. 
In addition, the Navy was already looking forward to the 
adoption of rockets and missiles which would totally eliminate 
the use of guns. 

Faced with lowered usefulness and a corresponding loss 
of prestige in the eyes of the rest of the crew and in their own 
opinions, gunnery personnel tended to fight stubbornly for 
the symbolic privileges of the past, insisting on a place in the 
early chow line, resenting it if aviation people were allowed 
ashore before them. On the other hand, aviation people felt 
that their activities were vital to the ship and that they 
deserved the prestige privileges of the gunners’ mates. 

A further example of changing technology is in the area 
of visual communications. Prior to World War II, the 
primary means of short range communication were semaphore, 
flashing lights, and flag hoist. The latter technique, in which 
distinctive flags are hoisted in prearranged combinations, is 
extremely rapid, almost foolproof, and secure from enemy 
interception. It was a primary system used in maneuvering 
ship formations, issuing battle and operation orders, etc. To 
conduct flag hoist communications, all, or a large part, of the 
signal gang was required, each man working at an assigned 
station as part of a team. 

The smartness and speed with which a signal gang handled 
flag hoist messages was considered a measure of a ship’s 
efficiency. Thus the captain was always interested in the 
activities of the signal bridge, not only as a communication 
center, but as an important part of his own career. In assign- 
ing seamen to the signal gang, every attempt was made to 
obtain men superior in intelligence and education. Because 
signalmen stood watches in and out of port, they were tradi- 
tionally granted extra liberty privileges. Because they worked 
closely with the highest ranking officers aboard, other enlisted 
men believed signalmen were “in the know” and looked to the 
signal bridge as a center of information about future opera- 
tions. Signalmen were very much aware of their status and 
competed fiercely with other signal gangs in actual operations 
and in flag hoist drills which were held regularly. Signalmen 
were able to communicate with other vessels on an unofficial 
basis, a service which they rendered to their shipmates in 
exchange for favors. 

The development of radar during World War II made 
night battle maneuvers possible on a scale impossible in pre- 
vious years. Flag hoist, of course, was useless at night and 
other visual systems were slow, and limited by the require- 
ments of security. 

At the same time there were great advances made in the 
field of short range, high frequency radio which could be used 
for voice communication. In addition, the war years saw an 
increasing number of officers trained in aviation techniques 
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assigned to shipboard duties. The result was a gradual in- 
crease of the use of voice radio both night and day which 
placed flag hoist in a secondary position. Frequent wartime 
and postwar transfers of personnel made it difficult to train 
the close knit, smooth working signal teams of the past and 
efficiency dropped from its prewar peak. This lowering of 
efficiency confirmed in the minds of aviation-trained officers 
that the flag hoist system was old-fashioned and unable to 
compete with modern electronics. As more dependence was 
placed on the voice radio, captains tended to have less interest 
in the activities of the signal bridge. The prestige of signalmen 
began to drop. 

In the Dauntless and other aircraft carriers, the problem 
was complicated further by the fact that all radar screens 
had to be crowded on the single mainmast which made it 
difficult to hoist clear flag signals, adding to the frustration 
of the signalmen who saw the situation as another indication 
of their loss of importance. 

The loss of prestige and utility was reflected in a loss of 
morale among signalmen. Nonrated men no longer tried to 
get signal bridge assignments. There was less care in selecting 
personnel for the bridge and men assigned to the signal gang 
more often than not protested the billet and aspired to a billet 
in a rating specialty group involved in electronics or aviation. 
Signalmen petty officers tended to feel that they were at a 
dead end and that their chances for promotion were much less 
than in the newer rating specialties. Many petty officers began 
casting about for other specialties into which they could 
transfer. 

The situation on the signal bridge was not improved by the 
change in uniform regulations which abolished the distinctive 
signalman rating badge and combined signalmen with quarter- 
masters and buglers. 

The technological changes being carried out in the Navy 
brought about similar prestige problems throughout the 
service. Old rating groups found their importance waning 
before specialists in new techniques and they fought hard to 
retain the prestige symbols which had represented their status 
in the past. The new rating groups, sensing their own im- 
portance, attempted to obtain the symbols which would reflect 
this importance. Often the new men, trained in electronic 
and other new techniques, had educational backgrounds vastly 
different from men working the older rates. Because civilian 
enterprise was experiencing a shortage of their skills and was 
actively seeking to recruit service-trained specialists, these 
men also tended to have aspirations different from other 
sailors. The older rating groups resented the new men and 
often called them “bum sailors,” “college boys,” ‘queers,” 
and “lazy bastards.” In return, the new groups spoke of the 
traditional ratings as “boneheads,” “swab jockies,’ and 
“skivvy wavers.’’> 

During World War II, a number of changes in personnel 
policy, designed to correct inequities which had grown up, 
to improve efficiency, or to reduce expenditures, were intro- 


5. “Skivvies” is a naval term for underwear, used in this context 
to refer to signalmen who used hand signal flags to transmit sema- 
phore messages. 
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duced. These policies, logical in themselves, had rather far. 
reaching effects in social relationships among enlisted men. 

In the years prior to the War, laundry and barbering were 
conducted as private or semi-private enterprises aboard Navy 
vessels. Men willing to take on the duties of launderers or 
barbers were relieved of other duties and worked full time 
at the jobs. Because this work took up most of their time, 
they had little opportunity to study for advancement in rating 
so the jobs traditionally belonged to nonrated men. Because 
they were paid for their services by their shipmates, barbers 
and laundrymen often made several times as much money as 
did senior petty officers and the jobs were considered desirable 
billets. 

During the War, this system was felt to be inequitable and 
a new rating established which included laundrymen, barbers, 
the attendants of the ships store and other service personnel, 
Soon ship’s servicemen, in every rank from third class to 
chief, were serving ashore and afloat. The older ratings tended 
to resent the assignment of petty officer rank to jobs which 
had been considered assignments for nonrated men in the past. 

Another serious disarrangement of traditional enlisted 
relationships occurred when new regulations governing the 
wearing of rating badges were promulgated. Since the intro- 
duction of steam in the 1840’s, enlisted personnel had been 
divided into two groups: the deck or seaman group and the 
engine room force. When formal uniform regulations were 
introduced this division was recognized by permitting the 
deck ratings to wear their badge on the left arm. At the close 
of World War II, there were eight right arm rates: boat- 
swains’ mates, gunners’ mates, torpedomen, turret captains, 
quartermasters, signalmen, fire controlmen, and mine men. 
Precedence was accorded these groups in the order listed, but 
any right arm rate was considered to have precedence over 
any left arm rate of equal rank. In actuality, it was not 
uncommon for a right arm rating to be put in charge of 
temporary details even though left arm ratings with higher 
rank were present. 

In 1948, new uniform regulations directed that all rating 
badges were to be worn on the left arm. The action was 
justified on economic grounds but appears to have been part 
of an overall plan to reduce indications of rank and precedence 
in the military. 

There is no indication that the order was intended to erase 
the actual precedence standings of the various ratings, but 
this is essentially what did occur. The absence of the right 
arm-left arm symbolism clouded the previously clear ranking 
of enlisted men. Right arm ratings found their authority 
challenged by left arm ratings who pointed to the new regu- 
lation in support of their argument that “you guys ain’t no 
better than anybody else.” Right arm petty officers resented 
bitterly what they considered a demotion into the ranks of 
the “black gang,” while left arm ratings who had long sup- 
ported the myth that right arm sailors were less intelligent 
than left arm sailors protested the change as vigorously as 
did the right arm men. Because a great number of the petty 
officers in the Dauntless had been on inactive duty since before 
the new regulation was promulgated, they were extremely 
bitter at having been recalled into service and finding that 
their precious status symbol had been erased. 
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Summary 


The problems of confusion and discipline in the chow lines 
and liberty party appear to be related inasmuch as they are 
expressions of a prestige competition between groups of men 
with formerly high prestige, based on their importance to 
the mission of the service, and groups of men exercising new 
and extremely important skills. 

It has been shown that in areas where no prestige symbol 
was involved or where the prestige and mission of the ship 
transcended that of the specialty groups, men were orderly, 
disciplined, and efficient. As the chow lines and liberty party 
were no better or worse than can be found on any large ship, 
it would appear that the confusion and lack of discipline 
which developed were not a direct result of individual im- 
patience wtih a slow-moving line or long wait for permission 
to leave the ship. 

The tensions which developed into chow line and liberty 
party confusion can be traced to the unstable prestige situa- 
tion in enlisted ranks which caused men to try to assert 
themselves to obtain or retain the high status symbols which 
revolve around eating and liberty. 

Contributing factors were the design of an aircraft carrier 
which permits situations to develop unobserved by the officer 
of the deck and other officers of high authority and the lack 
of upward communication from enlisted men to high ranking 
oficers. Another factor in this area is the one of altered 
spacial relationships between the various rating groups which 
reflected changes in role importance. 


Conclusions 


The major contrast between the two problems discussed 
is that the liberty party situation was solved quickly and 
permanently while the chow line confusion seemed insoluble. 

It is significant, considering not only these specific prob- 
lems but all military administration, that the officers who set 
out to solve the liberty party problem utilized the military 
rank of enlisted men as a determinant of who would leave 
the ship first. While there was a good deal of uncertainty 
when the relative prestige of various specialty groups was 


considered, the system of ranking went unchallenged. Thus 
by design or accident, the liberty party confusion, stemming 
from prestige-competition between specialties, was brought 
to order by bypassing the disputed area. Military rank 
became more important in this situation than specialty mark. 
Petty officers of whatever specialty shared in common the 
privilege of leaving the ship before nonrated men. This tended 
to break up group solidarity along specialty lines and to 
create new alignments along lines of military ranking. In 
a number of cases, the writer believes, there was a distinct 
improvement in discipline among enlisted men after this 
concrete symbol of noncommissioned officer status 
utilized. 

The chow line problem, however, was never treated other 
than as a problem of conflicting specialty groups. Efforts to 
correct it revolved around ascertaining who was more im- 
portant to the ship and thus rated early chow. Any decision 
created resentment in one quarter or another. 

The questions asked in this paper transcend the problems 
of feeding and disembarking on liberty large numbers of 
men. The Navy is undergoing a vast change in technology, 
greater perhaps than that of the 1890’s, which is affecting 
traditional enlisted men’s relationships. The uncertainty of 
the situation is reflected in the high percentage of men who 
leave the service after one enlistment, despite increased pay 
and allowances and great efforts to make their lives more 
comfortable. One is led to ask if it is not possible that an 
emphasis on military rank and a de-emphasis on specialty 
prestige might not give the individual sailor a feeling of 
social stability which he does not have at present. 

It is certainly possible that naval architects who have been 
forced to consider the problem of “livability” aboard naval 
vessels should also consider the problem of “sociability” in 
designing vessels of the future, which will undoubtedly depart 
drastically from traditional naval design. 

How to solve the twin problems of maintaining military 
rank distinction between officers and enlisted men, which is 
necessary for discipline, and improving upward communica- 
tion which is equally necessary for intelligent command, is an 


was 


important but unanswered question. 
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Inter-Institutional Conflict as a Major 


Impediment to Delinquency Prevention 


Walter B. Miller* 


Juvenile delinquency is a major area of concern in the 
United States today. Although there is evidence of some 
increase in the actual incidence of juvenile crime, it is equally 
evident that the intensity of public concern over this issue has 
increased far more rapidly than the demonstrated statistical 
increase. This paper wil] focus, not on juvenile crime as such, 
but on the larger adult community, and, in particular, on 
that segment of the community which maintains explicit 
responsibility in this area. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the nature of current 
concern over juvenile delinquency serves important latent 
functions for substantial segments of the adult community. 
If this thesis is true, we would expect to find, as in all areas 
where a significant discrepancy exists between the overt or 
recognized aspects of a phenomenon and its covert aspects 
or latent functions: 1) Discrepancies and contradictions be- 
tween officially stated policy and actual operating procedure; 
2) recurrent failure to follow through on plans whose objec- 
tives conform to officially stated positions but whose execution 
would in fact run counter to the latent function; 3) much 
conflict over goals and methods both between concerned 
institutional systems and between sub-units within these 
systems. The net result of these forces would be to produce 
action stalemates both through failure to take action and 
through mutual blocking of efforts to the end that the 
latently functional status quo is preserved. 

That public concern over juvenile delinquency serves 
psychological functions for adults as individuals has been 
maintained by several investigators. This paper will attempt 
to show that the nature of current institutional practice re- 
garding delinquency serves important structural functions as 
well; that is, for the great majority of organized institutions 
which maintain programs directed at juvenile delinquency, 
the adoption of operating procedures and philosophies which 
would be effective in reducing juvenile crime would, in fact, 
pose severe threats to the viability of the institution. The 
focus here will be on the area of delinquency prevention rather 
than on methods of dealing with the adjudicated delinquent. 
Since the area of prevention is far less structured and has 
developed fewer established operating procedures than the 
area of treatment or disposition, the dynamics of institutional 
functioning in this area are revealed in much sharper relief. 


* Walter B. Miller is in the Delinquency Research Program, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


It has been established that there is far more law-violating 
behavior by adolescents than is officially acted on; according 
to one study, the actual number of potentially arrestable 
delinquents is three times that of those actually arrested. Once 
an individual is officially apprehended for the commission of 
a delinquent act or acts, a whole series of established pro- 
cedures are set into motion; the individual may be released 
with a warning, put on probation, or sentenced to undergo 
a variety of corrective measures ranging from a citizenship 
course through psychiatric treatment to straight confinement. 
But in the area of “prevention things are much less well 
established. There is growing sentiment to the effect that 
“prevention” of juvenile crime would be a much sounder 
procedure than attempting to deal with the individual once 
he has already committed a crime, and would be much more 
economical in the long run. But then the question becomes— 
how does one “prevent”? Once something has happened you 
can take steps as a consequence of that occurrence, but what 
steps should you take for something that has not happened 
yet, but which might? Thus, while there are many well-estab- 
lished institutions—courts, police, correctional institutions, 
psychiatric agencies—whose operating procedures and philoso- 
phies are geared to handling individuals who have committed 
delinquent acts and been apprehended, there are, with a few 
exceptions, vo established institutional structures whose major 
responsibility is delinquency prevention, and whose institu- 
tional values and operating philosophies are geared to that 
objective. Existing organizations undertake prevention, if 
at all, as a relatively minor adjunct to major institutional 
responsibilities which lie elsewhere—a fact which has in- 
portant bearing on the potential effectiveness of prevention 
programs. 

Following sections will describe very briefly the experience 
of one large eastern city in attempting to institute and main- 
tain a “preventive” program on the community level. In 1950, 
rising public apprehension over juvenile delinquency in gen- 
eral, and gang violence in particular, produced demands for 
action from many quarters. Since gang activity was a focus of 
concern, and much gang delinquency is undetectable or un- 
detected, traditional approaches based on restriction or treat- 
ment were seen as unfeasible, and pressures to institute some 
sort of community-based preventive program were exerted on 
the major institutional- structures with assumed or assigned 
responsibility in the area of juvenile crime. 
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I 


The city contained scores of intricately interrelated organi- 
zations, both public and private, varying widely in size, scope 
and method of operations, and in assigned or claimed area 
of jurisdiction or concern with juvenile crime. Of these, about 
a dozen public and private organizational groupings main- 
tained major responsibility in the area of juvenile crime. The 
principal public agencies were the municipal government, the 
recreation department, the police department, the courts, the 
public schools, and the state youth corrections division. Major 
private groupings were medical and psychiatric clinics, social 
work agencies, churches, universities, and various special cause 
groups, such as ethnic associations and crime prevention 
societies. 

Initial pressures produced a variety of statements as to the 
desirability of a preventive program, but no action. A complex 
set of maneuvers was carried on for about three years, usually 
involving the appointment of special committees which then 
appointed a study group which turned in a set of recom- 
mendations strongly affirming the desirability of a preventive 
program, and at the same time explaining why such a program 
was not the responsibility of that particular organization. This 
continuing stalemate was finally broken early in 1953, 
primarily through combined pressures from two ethnic groups, 
the Jews and the Negroes, after a prominent Jewish clergy- 
man had been murdered, allegedly by a Negro teenage gang. 
The Jews, acting through their organized representative 
groupings, inferentially charged the Negroes with anti- 
semitism; the Negroes, through their organized groupings, 
intimated that this charge indicated anti-Negro sentiment on 
the part of the Jews. Two other groups whose interests were 
being threatened by gang activity—the public schools and the 
settlement houses—added their pressures to those of the Jews 
and Negroes, and, in the spring of 1953, a central delinquency 
committee was created, comprising representatives of over 
one hundred youth-concerned groupings in the metropolitan 
area, including the major groups cited above. At the time 
this committee was formed, many statements were made by 
all groupings—police, courts, the municipal administration, 
churches, private agencies—pledging their fullest mutual 
cooperation in this enterprise aimed at coping with the city 
gang problem. 

Despite the sense of urgency and crisis which attended the 
organization of the central committee, no concrete action was 
taken for more than a year. This year was filled with inde- 
cision, groping for direction, and constant mutual blocking 
and conflict, sometimes veiled, sometimes overt, among the 
agencies represented on the central committee. A great variety 
of proposals was forwarded and debated, reflecting many 
divergent conceptions of the causes and proper treatment of 
juvenile crime, and the group seemed unable to reach any 
agreement on a positive course of action. After six months, 
a sociology professor at a local university was persuaded to 
accept responsibility for formulating a plan of action, and in 
June of 1954—four and a half years after the initial moves, 
and a year and a half after the murder which had broken the 
stalemate—a special demonstration project in delinquency 
prevention was set up in one district of the city. By this time, 
several of the major organizations originally represented on 


the central committee had terminated active affiliation—prin- 
cipally, the police and the Jewish clergy. The Jews lost interest 
rapidly when it developed that anti-semitism had played a 
relatively small role in gang attacks on Jews. 

The prevention project, which was to operate for three 
years, was staffed primarily by social workers, and included 
three service programs—a program of direct service to selected 
“delinquogenic” families, a community organization program, 
and, as a major effort, a program of direct work with delin- 
quent corner gangs. Although it was the creation of the central 
committee, once project operations actually started, the com- 
mittee became progressively disenchanted with its offspring. 
As the project took action in more definite and visible ways, 
it became clear that many of its methods and the operating 
philosophies behind them were in radical conflict with the 
institutional ideals of the various groups represented on the 
central committee. This was evidenced in responses ranging 
from passive non-participation, through withdrawal, to active 
opposition. 

During the three years of the project’s existence, the execu- 
tive board of the central committee became a battleground for 
its component organizations, with the project and its methods 
serving as a pawn in these conflicts. After the first meeting, 
at which a project worker presented a report on his activities, 
the representative of the Catholic Archdiocese resigned in in- 
dignation from the executive board. Following this incident, 
a watchdog committee was set up to oversee the project; the 
chairman of this committee was a Protestant clergyman who 
was strongly opposed to major methods of the project. About 
a year later the project became involved in direct conflict with 
the state division of corrections, with enmity reaching sufficient 
intensity that the corrections division issued an order for- 
bidding its parolees to participate in project activities, and, in 
fact, jailed one parolee who defied this order. The social 
agencies initially regarded the program with great suspicion, 
as did the schools. During the latter part of the program the 
city recreation department representative on the central com- 
mittee, incensed by a report issued by the project, demanded 
that no further reports be issued unless approved by the central 
committee. During the second year, funds to support the 
project, which were raised by the central committee, became 
increasingly difficult to obtain, and about this time the com- 
mittee’s original chairman, who had been active in initiating 
and supporting the project, was replaced, without his prior 
knowledge, by another man who was far less assertive. 

Shortly after the start of the project’s third year, its director 
resigned, partly because of increasing difficulties in obtaining 
financing, and no attempt was made to replace him with a 
person of equivalent status. Before the director left, he formu- 
lated a detailed proposal for the establishment of a permanent 
delinquency prevention agency under state and municipal 
auspices, using the project’s experience as the basis of recom- 
mendations. The three-man committee chosen to present this 
program to the mayor and governor consisted of an amiable 
but aged chairman and the two most outspoken opponents of 
the project on the central committee. The recommendations 
for a state-municipal program presented under these auspices 
were rejected both by the mayor and governor. Once the pro- 
gram was officially terminated, the central committee appeared 
eager to forget that it had ever existed. Although federal sup- 









port for post-project research had been obtained, members of 
the central committee were most reluctant to permit such 
continuation and questioned the right of the project to have 
sought these funds, despite the fact that authorization had 
been officially voted. 

During the period when the project was subject to increas- 
ing opposition by its parent organizations on the central com- 
mittee, these agencies were also engaged in attacking one an- 
other both in the arena of central committee meetings and 
through other media. A judge accused the police of inefficiency 
in dealing with delinquents and in keeping adequate crime 
statistics ; a police chief accused the social welfare agencies of 
coddling delinquents; the director of a medical group accused 
the corrections division of increasing the delinquency of those 
in their care; a Catholic prelate accused the social work 
agencies of neglecting religion in their dealings with delin- 
quents ; a psychiatric agency head accused the police of harmful 
advocacy of punitive measures; the Archbishop accused en- 
forcement agencies of politically motivated laxness in prose- 
cuting delinquents; a group of legislators attempted to oust 
major officials of the youth corrections department over the 
issue of personnel qualifications. In addition, sub-units within 
these larger organizations feuded with one another; a judge 
accused other judges of excessive leniency in dealing with 
juvenile offenders; a committee of the school department 
claimed that some teachers were fostering delinquency by 
being unable or unwilling to cope with school behavior prob- 
lems; the Police Commissioner castigated and demoted a 
sizable group of patrolmen, charging them with inefficiency in 
dealing with juveniles in their area of jurisdiction; a Protes- 
tant clergyman claimed that some Protestant sects were failing 
in the fight against delinquency by remaining too aloof from 
community involvement. 


II 


We have, then, a situation which involves these elements: 
first, a social phenomenon—gang violence—which is univer- 
sally condemned; a crisis incident which arouses deep feelings 
and provides a spur to direct action; the mobilization and 
pledged cooperation of all the major concerned institutional 
groupings of a major American city; and then—much delay 
and misdirected energy by these institutions in setting up a 
project to which they become progressively more hostile ; con- 
stant inter-institutional conflict over a variety of issues; and 
finally a virtual stalemate in launching any sort of effective 
action to cope with the problem. This situation is by no means 
unique; it is found in many cities faced with similar problems; 
in particular, conflicts between the police, churches, courts, 
social agencies, and schools in the New York City gang situa- 
tion have been widely publicized. This prevalent phenomenon 
—apparently universal agreement on a basic objective, gang 
control, coupled with mutual conflict leading to almost com- 
plete blocking of action, may be explained by focusing on the 
means proposed to secure the end—means which derive from 
the operating philosophies of the various concerned organiza- 
tions. This paper suggests that operating philosophies may be 
nonfunctional for the purpose of reducing juvenile crime, and 
that a consequence of differences in institutional philosophies 
is that a significant proportion of energy potentially directable 
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to delinquency reduction is instead expended in conflict be- 
tween institutions. 

The nature of these differences may be illuminated by 
specifying six dimensions along which conflict takes place:, 
these relate to differences in conceptions of the etiology of 
delinquency; of the disposition of the delinquent; of the 
approach priority; of the appropriate organizational method 
and of the proper status of personnel. 


, 


Morality-Pathology: A major difference in assumptions as 
to the etiology of juvenile crime, as well as other forms of 
behavior, involves fundamental concepts of human nature, 
According to one school of thought, deviant or criminal be- 
havior must be viewed in terms of morality and immorality; 
an individual is morally responsible for his own behavior, and 
failure to conform to norms and standards represents a 
triumph of evil forces over good in an inner struggle for which 
the individual is held personally responsible. The opposing 
school maintains that deviant or criminal behavior should be 
viewed in terms of sickness and health; that an individual who 
violates social and legal norms is, in fact, driven by inner 
forces over which he has relatively little control, and which 
have their origins in pathological conditions of the organism. 


Individual Locus-Social Locus: A second important dif- 
ference involving etiological concepts relates to the locus of 
deviant behavior. One school attributes criminal behavior to 
forces within the individual—moral or physical-psychologi- 
cal—which may be dealt with by corrective measures directed 
at the individual; the other school finds the significant factors 
in the nature of the social milieu, and sees basic alterations in 
social conditions as the necessary course of action. 


Restriction-Rehabilitation: This dimension relates to the 
proper method of dealing with offenders. The restrictive school 
of thought advocates the separation or isolation of the in- 
dividual from normal social intercourse on the assumption, 
first, that the protection of society is the paramount necessity, 
and second, that punishment both serves as a deterrent to 
future violation and is merited in consequence of transgression. 
This dispositional prescription is generally forwarded by those 
espousing the morality concept of etiology. The treatment or 
rehabilitative school, basing procedure on the “pathology” 
conception of etiology, postulates “cure” or directed efforts to 
modify behavior patterns of the offending individual as of 
prime importance, with his restevation to normal social inter- 
action a desired objective. 


A ction-Research: This dimension relates to consideration 
of priority in approaching the problem. One school maintains 
that the urgency of the situation, or the intensity of need, 
demands immediate action, based on the best knowledge cur- 
rently available; the other maintains that far too little reliable 
information exists as to the nature of the involved phenomena 
and methods of treatment, and that the most productive ex- 
penditure of energy can be made by undertaking systematic 
research to gain essential knowledge. 


Localization-Centralization: This dimension concerns the 
issue of the most desirable method for organizing preventive 
programs; one school believes that programs should be under- 
taken within and by the local community, on the grounds that 
only local people are sufficiently familiar with the special 
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conditions of the local situation for adequate understanding, 
and that local autonomy must be maintained; the centraliza- 
tion school maintains that the nature and magnitude of the 
problem demand mobilization of resources which local groups, 
operating independently, could not afford, and that, to be 
effective, resources must be pooled and efforts coordinated to 
avoid duplication and overlap. 


Lay-Professional: This dimension relates to the qualifica- 
tions and status of personnel who are to implement preventive 
programs. One school holds that only those who manifest 
characteristics similar to those of the subject population— 
either through similarities in class or locality status—can be 
effective, and that attributes essential to effectiveness, such as 
warmth and sympathy, are independent of training; the other 
school maintains that work in so difficult an area demands that 
practitioners be exposed to a course of professional training 
which both imparts knowledge as to specialized procedures 
and eliminates those whose personality characteristics would 
be detrimental to this kind of work. 


The various institutional structures related to delinquency 
tend to maintain characteristic syndromes of these etiological 
and procedural positions. The described positions are seldom 
maintained in the “pure” form, since they are presented here 
as polar extremes which define variable dimensions—and 
“middle positions,”’ such as equal stress on action and research, 
may be taken, but most institutions involved do maintain 
definitely identifiable positions of varying intensity along these. 
dimensions. Conflicts along the varying dimensions take place, 
both between and within, concerned institutions, but intra- 
institutional differences are generally concealed from public 
notice. The most severe conflict occurs between institutions’ 
which take extreme opposing positions on all or most of these 
dimensions; conflict is less severe when there is disagreement 
on only one or two. For example, the major juvenile court 
of the city described above strongly supported the “morality” 
and “individual locus” concepts of etiology: the restrictive 
dispositional method, action priority, and localized organiza- 
tion. The major child psychiatry clinic supported the “path- 
ology” etiological concept; rehabilitative treatment method, 
centralized organization, and use of professional implementary 


personnel. These positions put the two organizations in direct 
conflict in four of the six dimensions ; in agreement over one— 
individual etiological locus—and in minor opposition over 
the action-research issue. Similar comparisons could be made 
between each set of involved institutions. 


Summary 


The argument of this paper may be summarized as follows: 
There is much conflict over the issue of proper procedure 
among the different groups which maintain varying orders of 
responsibility for delinquency prevention. This conflict results 
in a jack of coordination and mutual blocking of efforts leading 
to a stalemate in reference to a community-supported objective. 
But these conflicts over method derive from the basic institu- 
tional philosophies of the several institutions; although these 
philosophies may be effective in facilitating achievement of 
the stated objectives of the institution, their maintenance is 
vital to the institution’s continued existence and this latent 
objective has greater priority than the achievement of the 
institution’s explicit objectives, and much greater priority than 
achieving objectives only peripherally related to the institu- 
tion’s primary explicit aims. 

This situation would appear to have important implica- 
tions for delinquency prevention. It would imply that the 
major impediment to effectiveness in this field relates more 
to the nature of relations among the various concerned insti- 
tutions than to a lack of knowledge as to effective procedure. 

\Much is now known about the causes of delinquency and 
[promising ameliorative techniques have been developed. The 
principal difficulty lies in the application of these techniques, 
and any realistic possibility of such application depends almost 
entirely on existing institutional structures. This would sug- 
gest a shift in emphasis in current research and action efforts, 
from a primary focus on the relations between implementing 
institutions and the subject population, to the relationships 
among the institutions themselves. Both research and action 
efforts involve severe difficulties since they will touch on areas 
intimately related to the visibility of the institution—areas all 
the more charged and sensitive, since they are frequently 
unconscious or implicit. 
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Self-Conception, Social Class, and Mental Health 


Thomas S. McPartland and John H. Cumming* 


The research reported here is part of a large inquiry into 
the social and cultural correlatives of mental disease. The 
program of research is being conducted in a small, active 
treatment psychiatric hospital.! This paper presents findings 
which relate social class position and psychiatric disorders. 
The existence of these relationships is clearly established in 
earlier reports which will be touched upon later, but aware- 
ness of their existence does not, of itself, throw any light on 
the nature of the nexus between social class position and 
psychiatric illness. This scientific situation seemed to us to 
invite the inquiry which this paper reports. We explored the 
usefulness of the self-conception, viewed from the symbolic 
interactionist frame of reference,” as a construct for relating 
the subcultural variations which are known to exist in dif- 
ferent social classes? and class-linked differences in rates and 
kinds of psychiatric illness. In what follows, we base our 
statements about differences and similarities in self-conception 


* Dr. McPartland is a sociologist with the Greater Kansas City 
Mental Health Foundation. Dr. Cumming is Director of Research 
for the Foundation. 


1. This paper is a revision of a paper read at the 1958 annual 
meeting of the Society for Applied Anthropology, Syracuse, New 
York. The research is supported by a grant (M-1882) from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation. 


2. Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists have recently shown the- 
oretical interest in the self-concept as a unit of analysis; cf., 
Norman Cameron and Ann Margaret, Behavior Pathology, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1951; Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interper- 
sonal Theory of Psychiatry, Norton, New York, 1953; Carl R. 
Rogers, “Perceptual Reorganization in Client-Centered Therapy” in 
Robert R. Blake and Glenn V. Ramsey, Perception An Approach 
to Personality, The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1951, pp. 307-327; 
and Ernest R. Hilgard, “Human Motivation and the Concept of 
Self,” Am. Psychology, 1V (Sept. 1949), 374-382. The interest. of 
social psychologists in the self-conception is older and, indeed, repre- 
sents an important thread of continuity in the field. Representative 
references are: George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934; Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human 
Nature, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937; Theodore Newcomb, Social 
Psychology, Dryden, New York, 1950; and Alfred L. Lindesmith 
and Anselm L. Strauss, Social Psychology, rev. ed., Dryden, New 
York, 1956. Obviously such a listing omits far more than it includes 
but these references are among the important ones. 


3. The evidence on this point is copious. Readily available reports 
are: Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon Learning, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1948; Arnold W. Green, “The Middle 
Class Male Child and Neurosis,” Am. Soc. Rev., XI (1946), 31-41; 
W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social Class 
in America: A Manual of Procedure for the Measurement of Social 
Status, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949; A. B. Hollings- 
head, Elmtown’s Youth, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 


on a device which we believe gets at the conception of self 
rather directly, and which yields results which can be 
analyzed in terms appropriate to the problem at hand. 

We simply asked respondents to make twenty different 
replies to the question: ‘Who am I?” on a single sheet of 


paper with numbered blanks on it. Respondents were con- , 


fronted with the problem of identifying themselves and were 
left to decide for themselves how this identification might be 
made.‘ It is obvious that an adult might make many hundreds 
or, indeed, thousands of statements which identify or describe 
himself. The twenty statements requested in the device used 
in this research represent a very small fraction of all possible 
statements which a respondent might make. But it is an 
empirical fact that this very small sample of possible state- 
ments about the self was, nevertheless, a useful sample, since 
it permitted both stable differentiation among persons and 
reliable predictions about their behavior. Empirical grounds 
for this judgment will be presented below; the theoretical 
background can be sketched in, for the present purposes, by 
stating our main assumptions. They are, we believe, typical 
of contemporary social psychology. 

We assume that, as one occupies social positions and plays 
the roles appropriate to them, he accumulates both experiences, 
which are organized into a conception of self, and notions 
about the place of that self in social relations. It is this social 
self with which we are concerned here. 

We assume that a very important block of behavior is 
carried out in socially defined, normatively governed situa 
tions, where the behavior of the actors is directed by conscious 
symbolic controls, and that the social self-conception is 
strategic in this symbolic organization of action. This assump- 
tion does not deny the importance nor the interest of behavior 
which is “self-dissociated” or “unconsciously determined.” 
It does, however, assert the importance of hypotheses which 
deal with consciously controlled social behavior. 

We assume that, if the conception of self is an organiza- 
tion of past trains of social experience, the different trains of 
experience available to persons in different socio-economic 
classes will lead to demonstrably different conceptions of self 
in these classes. Further, if the self-conception is strategic in 


4. The logic and some of the empirical properties of this device 
are discussed in Manford H. Kuhn and T. S. McPartland, “An 
Empirical Investigation of Self-Attitudes,” Am. Soc. Rev., XIX 
(1954), 68-78. 
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the organization of social action,|then persons with similar 
conceptions of self will behave alike, in some ways at least, 
and persons with different conceptions of self will behave 
differently. 


Categories of Self-Identifications 


In spite of the unstructured problem which was set before 
respondents, responses to the twenty-statements problem did 
not vary randomly in form and were amenable to reliable 
categorization of a rather low level of abstraction. The four 
categories developed in this research are ordered along a rough 
spectrum from references to the physical person, through 
statements which involve the self in institutionalized social 
interaction or describe characteristic manners of interaction, 
to statements which transcend social behavior. This spectrum 
permitted differentiation of self-identifications in the way 
which our hypotheses required. 

Some responses of many respondents (and many responses 
of some respondents) identified the self in terms of physical 
attributes and of other information of a kind commonly found 
on identity cards, drivers’ licenses, and the like. These re- 
sponses are illustrated by such examples as, “I am a blonde,” 
“T am five feet, seven inches tall,” “I live at 1709 Elm Street,” 
or “I live in Xville.” A plurality of statements of this kind 
in a person’s replies to the twenty-statements problem proved 
to be highly associated, in the psychiatric ward setting, with 
withdrawn, passive, and apathetic behavior.> This category 
of concrete and constricted self-identifications is designated 
“A” in what follows. Self-conceptions with this modal cate- 
gory are rare in populations of normal adults, as will be seen 
below. 

The “B” category used in analysis of responses to the 
twenty-statemeiits prob!em differentiates the statements which 
imply involvement in more or less explicitly structured social 
situations. This category contains references to positions 
which are socially defined and can be socially validated. The 
identifications of self, which were placed in this positional 
category, are illustrated by such statements as, “I am a 
father,” “I am a bricklayer,” “I am a college graduate,” “I 
am a home owner,” and the like. These statements imply an 
interactive context and refer to positions in defined social 
contexts. In the ward setting, persons who reported self- 
conceptions predominantly in this category were characterized 
by “pleasant,” “socially appropriate” behavior and by diag- 
noses in neurotic and organic, rather than psychotic categories. 

The “C” category of self-identifying statements includes 
those which are abstract enough to transcend particular social 
situations but specific enough to provide useful guides to the 
actor and to others interacting with him. This category of 
“situation-free” styles of behavior is exemplified by such 
statements as, “I am a happy person,” “TI dislike hypocrites,” 
and so on. These statements do not pin the respondent down 
to specific behaviors but leave him free to behave in various 
ways, in various situations, while maintaining his style. On 





5. The behavioral correlates of different modes of self-conception 
discussed in this section are developed fully in another paper, “Self- 
Conception and Behavior of Patients in a Psychiatric Hospital,” the 
publication of which is pending. 
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the ward, persons whose self-identifications were dominated 
by statements in this category tended to behave in “socially 
appropriate” ways, or to be somewhat restless. Persons who 
identify themselves in “C” terms are rarely diagnosed as 
functional psychotics. This category of self-identification im- 
plies rather loose involvement in social structures. 

The “D” category of identifications of the self consists of 
statements which are so comprehensive in their reference that 
they do not lead to any meaningful differentiation of the per- 
son who makes the statement, e.g., “I am not a Communist.” 
Said another way, statements of this kind are so vague that 
they lead to no reliable expectations about behavior, e.g., “I’m 
a thinking individual,” “I am a person who wishes the best for 
everyone.” This category also includes replies to the twenty- 
statements problem which deny the question. This kind of 
reply is exemplified by such statements as, “This hospital is 
a good place to get well,” or “People are not trustworthy.” 
Persons who made statements of this kind accounted for 
nearly all of the extravagant and bizarre behavior observed 
on the ward and were most likely to be diagnosed as psychotic, 
particularly as schizophrenic. Responses of this kind are rare 
in “normal” populations. 

As has been suggested, these four categories served to 
describe respondents, as well as responses. This is so because 
the great majority of respondents made self-references which 
exhibited a clear mode in one of these categories. On the 
basis of modal categories of response, then, one could cate- 
gorize respondents by self-conceptions of type “A,” “B,” “C,” 
or Be” 

The reliability of categorization is indicated by the fact 
that three independent judges categorized more than 97 per- 
cent of the responses of a random sample of 25 patients in 
the same category; that two of the three categorized more 
than 99 percent in the same category; and that no patient in 
the group cooperating in this research was placed in different 
modal categories by any two of the judges. 

This level of reliability was attained by the use of certain 
procedural rules, as well as by use of the definitions of the 
categories just presented.® 


The Relationship Between Self-Conception 
and Social Class Position 


We hypothesized that middle- and lower-class groups differ 
significantly in conception of self. We drew on evidence 
reported by Davis, Green, Warner, and Hollingshead’ for 
our substantive hypotheses. Their evidence may be roughly 
summarized by saying that persons from lower socio-economic 
strata differ from members of the middle class by being char- 
acteristically (but not always) more loosely involved in insti- 
tutionalized social relations, less active in voluntary asso- 
ciations, and at a disadvantage in competition for power and 
prestige in such arenas as work and school. Therefore, we 
made the specific hypothesis that middle-class groups would 
report self-identifications which involved institutional posi- 
tions, while lower-class groups would identify themselves 


6. A manual in which coding procedures are detailed can be ob- 
tained on request from the authors. 


7. See note 3 above. 
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more frequently in terms of personal characteristics, without 
reference to positions in groups.® To get “middle-class” data, 
we collected replies to the twenty-statements problem from 
young adults enrolled in a mid-western state university 
(N=89), schoolteachers working in northwestern Missouri 
(N=14), members of a businessmen’s club (N=15), and 
a group of married women, most of whom were school- 
teachers (N=19). The distribution of modes of self-concep- 
tion in these groups was closely similar, justifying combination 
of them into a composite “middle-class” group. Our “lower- 
class” group was composed of non-professional employees of 
the hospital where this research is being done (attendants, 
maintenance staff, and kitchen employees) and of patients 
in a municipal general hospital, whose criteria for admission 
includes “medical indigency” (N=36). Thus, the distinction 
between “lower-class” and “middle-class” membership com- 
bined educational attainments, occupation, and income. These 
characteristics converge in such a way as to make us confident 
that we have selected for comparison populations which con- 
form to the usual meanings given to these class distinctions. 

Figure 1 presents the distribution of modes of self-concep- 
tion of “normal” middle-class adults and “normal” lower- 


Figure 1. 


The ‘Distribution of Modes of Self-Conception Among 
Middle-Class and Lower-Class Populations of Normal Adults 
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8. It should be apparent that social class differences are not the 
only way in which such differences in conception of self might arise 
and that many other variables might have their part to play in 
development, maintenance, and change in conception of self. 


class adults. Statistical tests confirm the conclusions indicated 
by inspection. The small proportions of each group in the 
extreme categories of self-conceptions (“‘A” and “D’’) do not 
differ significantly; the proportion of self-conceptions based 
on positions in established social systems is significantly 
greater in the middle-class (the difference between propor- 
tions is significant at .01 level, using the one-tailed “T”’ test): 
the proportions of self-conceptions based on “situation-free” 


identifications is significantly greater in the “lower-class” | 


group (this difference between proportions is also significant 
at the .01 level). 

This pattern of results leads to the conclusion that, within 
the limitations of our method and sample, the distribution of 
conceptions of self is significantly different among normal 
middle-class and lower-class populations, and that the direc. 
tion of difference is consonant with sub-cultural differences 
in social participation. The evidence supports the view that 
the self-conception is, in at least one important way, an or- 
ganization of social experience. Although this amount and 
kind of evidence can hardly prove such an important propos 
tion, the evidence permits one to proceed to the next, and 
crucial point in this inquiry. Since we find significant differ- 
ences in the distribution of modes of self-conception by socio- 
economic class, we have reason to ask whether there may not 
be a relationship between self-conception and psychiatrically 
deviant behavior which could help to explain the differences 
in rates and kinds of psychiatric illness found to exist in 
different social classes. 


The Relationship Between Modes of Self- 


Conception and Deviant Behavior 


In the course of the research, of which the present inquiry 
is part, we collected responses to the twenty-statements 
problem from 100 patients on the wards of the small, active 
treatment hospital, where our project is conducted. The 
regulations of this municipal hospital require “medical in- 
digency” as a condition for admission. Therefore, this group 
is composed of “lower-class” patients. We also collected ac- 
counts of ward behavior for the seven days immediately 
following the collection of reports of self-conception from 
each patient. These data provide the materials for tests of the 
relationship of differences in self-conception and behavior on 
the psychiatric wards. 

The accounts of ward behavior used here consist of notes 
made by the ward staffs. These notes are entered on the charts 
of every patient, every four hours during the waking day. 
The notes report unusual behavior of patients who produce 
frankly pathological behavior, as well as reports of more 
conventional activities. The reports are made systematically, 
but are written by different persons at different times, and 
so may be supposed to vary somewhat, while the behavior 
being described remains the same. Again, behavioral reports 
of this kind may be supposed to be sometimes the same, while 
the behavior described varies. Nevertheless, the reports are 
conscientiously written by persons familiar with the behavior 
of psychiatric patients and, therefore, provide a workable 
basis for generalized descriptions of patients’ behavior. 
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In using these accounts of ward behavior as a criterion 
variable for assessing the predictive utility of difference in 
reports of self-conception, another problem arises because 
patients in this hospital often receive drugs which may have 
effects on behavior and because the ward setting is, for many 
patients, in itself a source of variation in behavior, either 
provoking more activity, or reducing the behavioral output 
of patients. This kind of thing is uncontrolled in this analysis. 

The original coding of reports of behavior on the ward 
employed a five-step categorization: 1) withdrawn or seclu- 
sive; 2) pleasant on approach but not initiating ; 3) socializing 
well; 4) restless; and 5) extravagant. 

This five-step categorization was condensed to three for 
the construction of Table 1, in order to permit a simpler 
statistical analysis. Thus, Table 1 differentiates patients who, 
according to the plurality of behavioral reports about them, 
produced “less than normal” behavior, those who, on the 
average were “socializing well” and those who, in general, 
were either “restless and demanding” or “extravagant” in the 
ward setting. 








Table 1 


The Association Between Modes of Self-Conception and 
Three Modes of Ward Behavior for Patients in a 
Psychiatric Hospital 


Modal Ward Behavior 


Cc 
"Stylistic" 
oD 
"Extravagant" 


Theoretical frequencies appear in brackets in each cell. 





a) The Chi-square values arising from these cells were not included 
in the sum because of small theoretical frequencies. With these 
included, the sum of the Chi-squares equals 27.58. 


Chi-square = 25.65 Di =6 P <.001 





The table shows a clearly significant relationship between 
different modes of self-conception and ward behavior. Persons 
who reported conceptions of self in the “A” (concrete) cate- 
gory were, characteristically, “underactive”; persons in the 
“B” category (positional) and “C” category (stylistic) tended 
to “socialize well,” with the “B” category skewed toward 


“too little” behavior and the “C” category distributed more 
evenly over the behavioral range. Persons with modes of 
self-conceptions in the “D” category made up two-thirds of 
those who were described as “overactive” in ward behavior. 
Plainly, then, the great bulk of markedly deviant behavior on 
the ward was produced by persons in the “extreme” categories 
of self-conceptions (“A” and “D”), while persons in the 
“middle” categories of self-conception (“B” and “C”) were 
much less likely to produce deviant behavior. 

It must be emphasized that the behavioral correlates of 
different conceptions of self included in the preceding discus- 
sion are drawn directly from observations of patients in a 
psychiatric hospital. There is no clear indication that, for 
people outside the hospital, different self-conceptions corre- 
spond in a simple way to pre-dispositions to particular psy- 
chiatric illness. Therefore, we are not inclined to extrapolate 
from these findings. On the other hand, the association be- 
tween “extreme” categories of self-description (“A” and 
“D”) and conspicuously deviant behavior, on the ward 
setting, suggests the possibility that further research may turn 
up associations between “‘extreme”’ self-conceptions and ten- 
dencies to serious psychiatric illness outside, as well as inside, 
the hospital. 

Another limitation, which we would like to place on 
inference from our findings, has to do with the nature of the 
self-conception itself. We have found, in normal populations, 
that reports of self-conceptions are stable over time. That is, 
the responses of people, in test and retest on the twenty- 
statements problem, are stable, both in form and content. 
This stability does not hold for psychiatric patients, however. 
There are marked and regular shifts in the categories in 
which patients report about themselves over periods of from 
three weeks to a month. Therefore, we point out that the 
self-conception is not a fixed component in the makeup of a 
person, but is continuously subject to confirmation or denial 
in interaction and is, or may be, reconstructed many times in 
the course of a few years, or even months, of life. But, within 
these limitations, we can proceed heuristically to build 
hypotheses which will permit empirical tests for the usefulness 
of the self-conception to explain the nexus between social class 
position and psychiatric illness. 


The Relationship Between Modes of Self-Con- 
ception, Deviant Behavior, and Social Class 


It now remains to determine whether the self-conception, 
defined in the terms which this research uses, can lead to any 
useful knowledge about the relationship between social class 
and psychiatric illness. 

First, however, we will review, in very brief form, the 
evidence reported from two strategic investigations of the 
relationships which exist between social class position and 
psychiatric status. 

Faris and Dunham? reported, nearly twenty years ago, 


9. Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders 
in Urban Areas, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 
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that rates of schizophrenia were high in the socio-economically 
depressed areas of Chicago, declining steadily as one moved 
into areas whose populations lived on a higher socio-economic 
level. These investigators also reported that they found no 
such pattern for manic depressive disorders. If, then, it be 
granted that the ecological differentials of this study can be 
translated directly into differences in class, this early study 
articulates neatly with the later work of Hollingshead and 
Redlich.!° These latter investigators report that lower socio- 
economic classes in the New Haven community suffer higher 
rates of psychiatric illness. They also report that psychoses 
are relatively more likely to be found in lower socio-economic 
classes, while neuroses are more common in the upper ranges 
of socio-economic status. Last among the findings of im- 
portance to this paper, Hollingshead and Redlich report that 
there is a rather sharp break in the class distribution of 
schizophrenic patients. For classes above the lowest, they 
found fewer schizophrenics than proportions in the normal 
population would lead one to expect; in the lowest socio- 
economic stratum, there were proportionately about two and 
one-half times as many schizophrenics under treatment as one 
would expect. 

Against this background, the indicated hypothesis is that, 


' in a psychiatrically ill population, persons from the middle- 
l 


A \, 
f\ Wo 
~aN 


ass should report fewer conceptions of self which fall into 
the “extreme” categories (““A” and “D’’), while persons from 
lower-class origins should report more of these “extreme” 
self-conceptions. This hypothesized difference in self-concep- 
tions arises out of the working assumption that the “A” and 
“D” modes of self-conception are, in general, associated with 
more serious psychopathology than the “B” and “C” cate- 
gories—an assumption supported, but not proved, by be- 
havioral evidence presented earlier. 

We used the data from 100 patients in the municipal 
charity hospital in which our project is based to test this 
hypothesis. For comparison, we collected responses to the 
twenty-statements problem from 20 patients in a private psy- 
chiatric hospital, in which patients defray their own expenses, 
and where charges are high enough to require middle-class 
income levels to meet them. The comparison of the distribu- 
tion of modes of self-conception in these two groups is pre- 
sented in Figure 2. 

Again, statistical test confirms the significance of the visible 
differences. ‘‘Middle-class” psychiatric patients report sig- 
nificantly more self-conceptions in the “B” (positional) 
modality, (P <.01). The lower-class population reports 
significantly more conceptions of self in the “D” (extrava- 
gant) mode, (P <.02). 

Further, the proportion (.54) of lower-class psychiatric 
patients with self-conceptions in the ‘‘extreme” modes (“A” 
and “D”’) is significantly greater than the proportion (.20) 
of middle-class patients in these categories. The probability 
that the observed difference between these proportions might 


arise by chance is less than .01. The hypothesized relationship - 


August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, “Social 
Am. Soc. Rev., XVIII, 


10. 
Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” 
No. 2 (April, 1953). 


between self-conception and social class exists in our samples 
small as the sample of middle-class psychiatric patients is, 


Figure 2. 


The Distribution of Modes of Self-Conception Among Groups 
of Middle-Class and Lower-Class Psychiatric Patients 


Percentage of Group 





Modes of Self- 
Conception: A B 


One last comparison has relevance for questions about the 
relationship between modes of self-conception and psychiatric 
status in general. The preceding inquiry has been based on 
the working assumption that “extreme” modes of self-con- 
ception (“A” and “D”) are associated with serious psycho- 
pathology and that the middle range of modes of self-con- 
ception (“B” and “C”) are associated with mild _psycho- 
pathology or relatively “normal” mental states. Figure 3 
combines middle- and lower-class “normal” respondents as a 
contrast group for comparison with combined middle- and 
lower-class patient groups. 
tested directly without regard for social class differences. 

The evidence presented in Figure 3 seems to be particularly 
compelling since it combines social class groups which we 
know to differ in distribution of modes of self-conception and 
in psychopathology as well. Therefore, this combination in- 
creases the randomness of variation. Since significant differ- 
ences in self-conception between “normal” and _ hospitalized 
groups persist, against this loading, we have increased con- 
fidence in the main trend of our findings; confidence that 
self-conception is related to psychopathology in reliable ways. 

Significant differences, at the .01 level or beyond, are 
observed in the proportion of “A” self-conceptions in the two 


Middle-Class 


Lower-Class 
(N=20) 


(N=100) 





In this way, the assumption is | 


Percentage of Group 
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samples Figure 3. groups, the patient population having the greater proportion 
nts is The Distribution of Modes ef Self—Conception Among Groups of this “extreme” category; in the “B” mode of self-concep- 
ie of Normal Adults and Psychiatric Patients 


tion, the “normal” population having the greater proportion 
here, and the “D” category where, again, the patient group 
shows a marked excess. Only in the “C” category of self- 








gy conception do the proportions in the normal and patient 
groups converge. 
The hypothesis that “extreme” categories of self-conception 
are more characteristic of psychiatric patients, whatever their 
social class position, than of normal groups, is supported. The 
next step in this line of analysis, to be taken in the immediate 
future, is to apply hypotheses involving the self-conception 
to particular diagnostic categories of psychiatric illness. 
5 
p 
° Summary 
° 
§ Within the limitations of the samples and procedures of 
‘ this research, then, the conclusions are: 1) that there are 
£ demonstrable differences in the distribution of self-conceptions 
3 among groups of middle-class and lower-class origins and 
that the observed differences in self-conception are consonant 
with differences in probable social experience; 2) that there 
are demonstrable regularities between self-conception and 
characteristic modes of behavior on the psychiatric ward; and 
3) that differences in self-conception by social class are of a 
degree and kind which correspond to the differences in 
behavioral pathology in middle- and lower-classes which have 
' been observed and reported by other investigators. he most 
— A B c D general conclusion which can be reached is, at the same time, 
the most tentative. It is that the self-conception of persons 
te =a. lili provides a link which relates social class origin to behavioral 
(N=120) pathology in a meaningful and potentially useful way. 
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The Anthropologist and the Mental Hospital 


David Landy* 


What role does the anthropologist play in the research 
program of the mental hospital ? 

In recent years, there has been a rapidly growing interest 
in the relations between anthropology and psychiatry,! and 
anthropologists have become particularly concerned with re- 
search in the mental hospital.2 Enough experience has been 
gained so that it should now be worth-while to analyze the 
role of the anthropologist in-such hospital research and to 
note the problems he must solve if he is to be effective in his 
work. 

This paper? is based primarily upon my own experience as 
director of research on several aspects of the rehabilitation of 
the psychiatric patient, which we view as a process of ac- 
culturation.4 The hospital is a 130-bed teaching and training 
institution operated by the state of Massachusetts. Here a 


* Dr. Landy is Research Anthropologist and Principal Investi- 
gator in the Rehabilitation Project of the Massachusetts Health Cen- 
ter in Boston; Research Associate in Anthropology in the Harvard 
Medical School and Research Associate in the Boston University 
School of Social Work. 


1. During the past three decades, anthropologists, in many com- 
pelling papers, have explored the points of potential interinfluence, 
common interest, and investigation between anthropology and psy- 
chiatry. Examples may be found in the list of references at the end 
of this article. Conversely, many psychiatrists have been interested 
in the interrelations between cultural and psychiatric phenomena, 
including Freud, although his predecessors, who treated institution- 
alized psychotics, were even more aware of immediate cultural- 
environmental influences on mental illness and put this knowledge 
to work in treatment. Such knowledge premised the whole move- 
ment known as “moral treatment” in Europe and the United States. 
[See J. Sanbourne Bockoven, “Moral Treatment in American Psy- 
chiatry,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, CXXIV (1956), 
167-194 (Parts I-V) and 292-321 (Parts V-IX) and selections in 
Sidney Licht (ed.), Occupational Therapy Source Book, Williams 
and Wilkens, Baltimore, 1948.] 


2. This work has been reviewed by the following: William Caudill, 
“Applied Anthropology in Medicine,” in A. L. Kroeber (ed.), An- 
thropology Today, University of Chicago Press, 1953; John A. 
Clausen, Sociology and the Field of Mental Health, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1956; Howard E. Freeman and Leo G. 
Reeder, “Medical Sociology: A Review of the Literature,” 4meri- 
can Journal of Sociological Review, XXII (1957), 200-204. 


3. Revision of a paper presented to the Philadelphia Anthropo- 
logical Society, December, 1957. The writer has been engaged in re- 
search in psychiatric rehabilitation at the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, sponsored by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Thanks for valu- 
able comments are due to Bernard M. Kramer, Harry Raulet, Sara 
E. Singer, and Anthony F. G. Wallace and, for editorial suggestions 
to William F. Whyte. 


4. David Landy, “Psychiatric Rehabilitation: An Acculturative 
Process,” paper prepared for meetings of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, Washington, D.C., November, 1958. 


large research department, supported mainly by government 
and foundation grants, carries on a wide range of studies, 

I shall also relate my own experience to the observation 
of a number of others, to indicate the extent to which a com- 
mon view of the role of the anthropologist in this new field 
has been developing. 


The Mental Hospital as the Field 


Traditionally, the field of anthropological effort has been | 


the community, or some part of it, whether designated asa 
tribe, society, caste, class, nation, or some other social group- 
ing. In recent years, the term “therapeutic community”? has 
emerged in the field of mental hospitals to describe psychiatric 
institutions which are regarded as providing a deliberatel) 
structured milieu predicated on the premise that every staf 
member, from janitor to superintendent, is a potential source 
of healing contact for the patient. Here we can only touch 
upon the nature of this concept, although the values under- 
lying it and the question of whether it is, in fact, what it 
purports to be, need more fully to be explored.® 

The patient’s aim is to leave the therapeutic community, 
the staff’s aim to help him leave. But staff members only in 
part share this community space. They spend only about 
eight hours a day, five or six days a week, in it. Furthermore, 
this being essentially a teaching and training center, only 2 
relatively small portion of staff form a permanent nucleus 
around which transient staff ebb and flow through periods 
ranging from a few days to a few years. 

To assure continuing support, the administration must 
maintain 1) a circumspect and publicly approvable regime 
and 2) the constant appearance of movement and “progress,” 
since these are values of the nurturing agencies. Staff work 
is to some extent guided and influenced by these administrative 
needs, but many points of disjunction seem obvious. 

The special character of this hospital induces many kinds 


5. Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic Community, Basic Books, New 
York, 1953. 


6. Several social scientists have already begun this exploration. 
See: Erving Goffman, “The Nature of Deference and Demeanot, 
American Anthropologist, LVIII (1956), 473-502; Robert N. and 
Rhona S. Rapoport, “ ‘Democratization’ and Authority in a Thera 
peutic Community,” Behavior Science, II (1957), 128-133 and “Com 
munity as the Doctor,” Human Organization, XVI, 4 (1958), 28-31; 
Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital, 
Basic Books, New York, 1954; and the various selections in Milton 
Greenblatt, Daniel J. Levinson, and Richard H. Williams (eds), 
The Patient and the Méntal Hospital, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill, 
1957. 
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of strains and demands upon its social system: varying 
philosophies of treatment; seniority rules of civil service; 
philosophical and professional differences between the various 
groups on the staff; and the lack of vertical mobility since 
personnel seldom are able to rise above the level at which 
they enter. Because of such strains, Smith and Levinson have 
characterized hospitals as having “a built-in sense of out- 
rage.”? 

There is another characteristic of this community, however, 
which makes it quite different from any other in which 
the anthropologist might work. The hospital is largely a 
professional community. And the sense of professionalism is 
retained, not only by those formally trained in the various 
disciplines of medicine, psychology, social work, social science, 
etc., but, in some way, by everyone on the staff, even those 
formally untrained, like attendants® and individuals in 
charge of various services (e.g., the linen room, boiler room, 
kitchen, storeroom, chemistry laboratory). The philosophy 
now dominant in the institution includes the imbuing of the 
lowliest occupant of the hospital social scale with the feeling 
that he is a contributing factor to the patient’s recovery. 

Thus the anthropologist is no longer the lone expert. While 
he tries to understand the other specialists, they, being con- 
cerned with administration and therapy, naturally attempt 
to draw the researcher into administrative or quasi-admin- 
istrative functions. This offers a sore temptation to the 
anthropologist, especially when he thinks he sees communi- 
cation becoming snarled, thereby retarding the therapeutic 
process.? 

Ideally, all the efforts of the hospital are directed toward 
the end of “making the patient well,” and anything which 
does not contribute to it is, by definition of hospital culture, 
superfluous or injurious and is to be eliminated. 

There is another goal, characteristic of researchers and 
of those persons on the staff who allot to themselves a 
research, as well as a practice, rele: to “arrive at the truth.” 
Therapeutic and research goals may not always be compatible. 

The goals toward the fulfillment of the patient’s health 
needs embody manifest values. To them everyone on the staff 
pays homage and the patient, if he |s to get well according 
to the hospital’s and larger culture’s definitions, accepts them 
in order to do so. We may assume, following Freud on 
dreams, Kluckohn on witchcraft, and Merton on social struc- 
ture, that a value holds both a manifest and a latent function 
for the valuator. 

For the staff, the latent functions are probably related 
to personal needs and drives for health, economic ambition, 
status and power, altruism, control and manipulation of 





7. Harvey L. Smith and Daniel J. Levinson, “The Major Aims 
and Organizational Characteristics of Mental Hospitals,” in Green- 
blatt, Levinson, and Williams, of. cit., pp. 3-13. 


8. Fred L. Wells, Milton Greenblatt, and Robert W. Hyde, “As 
the Psychiatric Aide Sees His Work ani Problems,” Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, LIII (1956), 3-73; Otto von Mering and Stan- 
ley H. King, Remotivating the Mental Patient, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1957; Milton Greenblatt, Richard H. York, and 
Esther Lucile Brown, From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care 
in Mental Hospitals, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1955. 


9, William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society, 
Harvard University Press, 1958; Stanton and Schwartz, of. cit. 


others, personal and professional experience and training, and 
curiosity (morbid and otherwise). For the patient, the latent 
functions are probably related to needs for dependency, pro- 
tection, security, attention, gratifying interpersonal relation- 
ships and social experience, curiosity, sharing, manifest thirst 
for knowledge. For the researcher, undoubtedly, some com- 
bination of the needs of staff and patients may underlie his 
manifest thirst for knowledge. 

The strong sense of professionalism of the various services, 
the limited number of patients and unusually high staff- 
patient ratio, the encouragement of total participation in 
milieu treatment and rehabilitation, the large number of 
research projects going on, and the individual aspirations of 
a generally select and highly motivated staff, all contribute 
to what has been called “competition for the patient.’’ One 
result is an institutionalized feuding pattern among the 
services. Patients, especially “attractive ones’ (intelligence, 
middle-class background, physical beauty, social aggressive- 
ness, and certain types of neurotic and psychotic symptoma- 
tology) find themselves, in this hospital, the objects of 
continual and often intensive attention by a wide range of 
persons. Not only is this competition sharply felt and openly 
debated, but staff members often complain that certain types 
of patients cannot be treated successfully here because they 
are disturbed by so much attention. In such a situation, the 
anthropologist, like other social scientists, often finds he is 
perceived as another competitor for “a piece of the patient.” 
Since he must work with patients in order to study them, 
his presence is not apt to be welcomed by many persons on 
the staff. If a therapist holds the bulk of information about 
a patient, his feelings of security and power are enhanced. 
It might be irritating to think that someone else in the 
hospital also possesses large amounts of his patient’s data. 

Every community utilizes formalized and unformalized 
patterns of behavior. Except in written laws in literate 
societies, even the formalized codes are apt to be unwritten, 
and often even unspoken. In the hospital, however, there are 
a good many written rules, especially as regards the behavior 
of the staff toward patients. Thus, while staff members 
show no hesitancy in discussing intimate details of patient 
activity, and usually acquiesce in research on patients, some 
of them hesitate to talk about themselves. If asked about the 
way things are done in the hospital, they are apt to refer to 
the “rules.” In any field situation, the anthropologist seeks 
to determine formal and informal patterns and the amount 
of agreement and discrepancy between them. But his task is 
complicated since hospital staff often disagree regarding 
policy and practice and it is not as easy for them as for 
members of a small tribal zrouping to talk about “how things 
happen here.” A further complication is the large area of 
indeterminacy in psychiatric knowledge and practice, so that 
sometimes objective facts must be culled from a heavy top 
layer of dogmatic defensiveness. 


The Anthropologist and the Staff 


The anthropologist is perceived in varying statuses and 
roles. He may be seen as a somewhat lower-status professional 
by the medical staff, a somewhat higher-status person by 
nursing and maintenance staffs, and more or less equivalent 
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by psychologists, social workers, and other social scientists. 
Even these status perceptions are subject to fluctuations with 
varying mood swings and staff alignments within the organi- 
zation. Thus, there is a polarization of opinion within the 
hospital which has been characterized as psychotherapeutic 
versus sociotherapeutic.!° In general, the former view em- 
phasizes the primary importance of the psychotherapeutic 
dyad, while the latter is more committed to therapy via a 
total therapeutic environment, in which psychotherapy is 
only one of many kinds of things happening to the patient. 

Each side tends to become emotionally charged about 
rights and duties and lines of responsibility and a therapeutic 
failure may be laid by one faction on the doorstep of the 
other. In such cases, the social scientist is usually identified 
with the environmental approach, both because he is perceived 
by his training and label as social-minded, and because most 
research in the hospital involving social scientists is usually 
done at the behest, and with the collaboration, of the more 
sociotherapeutic doctors. Thus, the anthropologist may be 
perceived as taking sides, even where he has leaned backwards 
to maintain a position of neutrality. 

Because he often associates within the hospital with mem- 
bers in the upper, as well as middle and lower, echelons in 
the social structure, he is usually perceived by the latter as 
administrator or executive, and little he can do will disabuse 
them of this notion. Occasionally, some lower-status persons 
address the anthropologist by his first name and often there 
is a good deal of camaraderie and give-and-take. But this 
does not prevent their identifying him with higher-status 
levels as evidenced by their frequently asking him for infor- 
mation, or to help make a decision, which could only be made 
by an executive. 

This perception is reinforced by the need of the anthro- 
pologist to be housed in the research wing, in which few 
lower-echelon persons work. It is also buttressed by his title 
of “Dr.” and by his actual administrative functions. It is 
further strengthened by his costume. The hospital prides 
itself on encouraging the breaking down of interstatus dis- 
tinctions by leaving its personnel free not to wear the uniforms 
of their calling. No member of the medical staff wears a 
white coat, nurses frequently come to work in street clothes, 
occupational therapists were neither smock nor badge. More 
than once, patients themselves, through their Patient Gov- 
ernment organization, have asked that staff members wear 
name badges, since “you can’t tell the staff from the patients.” 
Comments like “you can’t tell the players without a score- 
card” are frequently heard from staff members. Still, certain 
differences of dress exist. Medical staff nearly always wear 
ties and jackets, while maintenance personnel, attendants, 
and patients almost never do. If the anthropologist dresses 
in casual clothes, this overtly groups him with maintenance 
workers but may not be acceptable to the administration. If 
he wears tie and jacket, he is marked as a person of some 
status. 
likely to be perceived by main- 
tenance persons and patients as not only an agent of admin- 


The anthropologist is 


10. Myron J. Sharaf and Daniel J. Levinson, “Patterns of Ideology 
and Role Definition among Psychiatric Residents,” in Greenblatt, 
Levinson, and Williams, of. cit., pp. 262-285. 
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istration, but, for a time at least, as a “spy” for administra. 
tion. This experience has been common to many anthro. 
pologists in all kinds of field situations. 

Anthropologists in applied anthropology are often per- 
ceived as technicians who “know it all.” They are called upon 
to solve'a host of technical problems of research design, 
statistics, hospital organization, and administration.!! The 
mental hospital anthropologist is no exception. In fact, to the 
extent that he attempts to keep his role as researcher uncon- 
taminated by involvement in applied aspects of hospital work, 
he will be considered even more the research expert, not 
only in anthropology, but in all branches of social science. 
Occasionally, deference is paid to his role as anthropologist 
by asking him, at a staff conference, to comment on the ethnic 
or other cultural aspects of a case and, no matter what the 
patient’s cultural background, he may be expected to come 
up with a ready answer to what are often very complex 
questions. Caudill and Roberts phrased the problem cogently 
with regard to the social scientist working on an interdis- 
ciplinary team: 


The low level of common knowledge in a collaborating 
group results in the members turning to each other 
uncritically as “experts” when discussing a problem. The 
sociologist is asked, for example, to state categorically 
the criteria for social class membership. In the same way, 
the psychiatrist is asked to give a precise definition of 
psychoneurosis. Each member is expected to give a 
definite answer, even though, within his particular field, 
such questions are hotly debated and far from settled. 
Matters may become even worse when a member, in his 
role as an expert, is forced to extend his presumed 
knowledge into areas collateral to his special field: The 
sociologist is held responsible by the group for all of 
social science; similarly, the psychiatrist must attempt 
to supply information over the entire range of medical 
knowledge. !2 


In a field setting like the mental hospital, it is perhaps 
ideal for the anthropologist to be introduced to the total 
group at the outset.!3 But even where he can be introduced 
to everyone at once and explain his presence to a common 
audience, he can not avoid the differential perception of his 
role by individuals in different positions or facing different 
problems. 

Subjects of research in human behavior will nearly always, 
especially at first, see the research as a threat. The feeling 
of threat is apt to be even more intense where the subjects 
have a professional and financial stake in their positions in the 


11. Walter E. Boek and Herman E. Hilleboe, “Role of a Social 
Scientist in Public Health,’ Human Organization, XIV, 2 (1955); 
25-27. 


12. William Caudill and Bertram Roberts, “Pitfalls in the Organi- 
zation of Interdisciplinary Research,” Human Organization, X 
(1951), 12-15. See also Frederick C. Redlich and Eugene B. Brody, 
“Emotional Problems of Interdisciplinary Research in Psychiatry, 
Psychiatry, XVII (1955), 233-239; and Ozzie G. Simmons and 
James A. Davis, “Interdisciplinary Collaboration in Mental Illness 
Research,” American Journal of Sociology, LVIII (1957), 297-303. 


13. Robert K. Bain, “The Researcher’s Role: A Case Study,” Hu- 
man Organization, 1X (1950), 23-28. 
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structure.'4 Higher administrative persons who employ the 
researcher may even, at times, feel threatened by his inclusion 
of them in the social system he studies. However, research 
sponsorship tends to add to their prestige, so that feelings 
of threat are likely to be more pronounced at lower levels. 

The anthropologist who remains completely aloof from the 
therapeutic process may be particularly anxiety-provoking. 
Withholding information until the study is completed and 
the anthropologist has left the field to contemplate his findings 
at leisure is a luxury which few researchers in a hospital 
setting may enjoy. A constant hunger exists for information 
about patient behavior and, sooner or later, the anthropologist 
must release at least some of his data, if he is not to be 
recarded as completely uncooperative. That he may not yet 
have accumulated enough data, or haye given his findings 
suficient thought to have full confidence in them, may not 
he an immediate concern of the doctor|or other practitioner 
who is under pressure to make crucial but rapid decisions 
regarding the lives of his patients. 
central concern, it is 
considered perfectly natural that everyone will be asked by 
some staff members about the feelings of other staff members 
regarding a particular issue or event. This casts the anthro- 
pologist in the role, not-of informant, but of informer. It is 
imperative that he resist such pressures to the fullest.1> It 
not only violates the ethic of confidentiality, but, if staff or 
patients feel that what they tell the researcher is channelled 
hack to “authorities,” they lose confiden¢e in him. 


Since the behavior of the patient is a 





The research methods used by the anthropologist can be a 
source of confusion regarding his role. For instance, observa- 
tion appears to be sitting around leisurely watching events 
in a conference involving patient and staff, both of whom 
are intensely emotionally involved in the proceedings. Since 
the anthropologist seldom speaks, often when it is felt that 
he may have information relevant to| the case under con- 
sideration, some staff members may wonder what he is actually 
doing. That he has trained himself to |take few notes while 
observing is not calculated to clarify jhis functions for the 
staff. Particularly disturbing to hard-working staff is what 
appears to be loafing around the wards, spending hours in 
what, to all appearances, are minor| situations, seemingly 
interested in trivia and in what Malinowski referred to as 
the “imponderabilia” of everyday life. Of course, most char- 
acteristic of any culture are the routine ways which are usually 
taken for granted, or “second nature,” and, therefore, not 
very important to the culture’s practitioners. For this reason, 
the work of the anthropologist seems something of an enigma. 

Additionally, the very knowledge that the anthropologist 
ohserves living situations may give most staff members an 
uncomfortable feeling when he is present. Sometimes he en- 
counters a facetious, but nonetheless |anxious, remark like, 
“Be sure to put this in your notes, ha, ha!” or “Let’s make 


—_—_——__. 


14. Some aspects of threat to service personnel implied in the na- 
ture of the project on which the present writer is doing research 
have been discussed elsewhere. See Milton Greenblatt, David Landy, 
Robert W. Hyde, and J. Sanbourne Bockoven, “Rehabilitation of the 
Mentally Ill: Impact of a Project Upon Hospital Structure,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, CX1V (1958), 986-992. 


15. It is heartening to report that this seldom occurs now, so per- 
haps my own resistance has been successful. 
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this one real juicy; then our friend here will have something 
to write about.” After the first several months such com- 
ments disappear, suggesting that the staff has now accepted 
the anthropologist as one of the facts of life around the 
hospital and his presence no longer stimulates such anxiety. 
He does not expect total rapport with staff, however. There 
must be members of any society who are either indifferent 
to the anthropologist’s presence, or breathe a sigh of relief 
when he leaves.!® 


The Anthropologist and the Patient 


In some ways, the hospital situation resembles the field 
situation where the anthropologist is employed by a colonial 
administrator. Insofar as patients identify the anthropologist 
with the administration or staff, they perceive him as their 
social superior and themselves as subject people. This is 
especially true of lower-class patients. Patients feel that the 
anthropologist is in a position to report their actions to 
members of the medical and nursing staff which may affect 
their chances of discharge. Furthermore, they feel that, like 
any staff member, he is in a position to help them, either by 
performing diagnoses of their behavior for them, doing favors 
for them, or acting as intermediary between themselves and 
a member of the therapeutic staff. Singer sees the perception 
of the anthropologist as staff member as possibly affecting her 
research functions: 


On the one hand, I think some information. may be with- 
held, like scrapes the patients get themselves into, or 
stories about other patients which some may regard as 
tattling. On the other hand, the field worker usually 
has to work pretty hard to achieve the role of confidante 
in his community. In the hospital community, patients 
are supposed, and used to, confiding to staff members. 
And though a number of patients know that they are all 
confiding to the same staff member, they do not seem to 
worry that the confidence-giving will be passed on to 
other patients. I have not yet experienced the jealousy 
among informants about me that I found to some extent 
in the Indian community in which I worked.!7 


On entering the hospital, the patient expects to give up the 
privacy he may have enjoyed outside. In this hospital, at least, 
it is considered routine for the anthropologist, with other staff 
members, to observe and interview the patient. However, the 
patient may resist the research endeavors of the anthropologist 
by asserting that he is ill and has come to the hospital for rest 
and therapy and not “to be treated like a guinea pig.” If 
demanding this immunity does not suffice, the patient may 
behave in a bizarre way, so as to discourage the asking of 
“rational” questions, or he may subtly distort the data which 
will comprise the anthropologist’s protocols. 

Unlike most other field situations, in which the ethnogra- 
pher usually resides in the community and, therefore, partici- 
pates in much of the daily round of life, the hospital researcher 


16. As many ethnographic accounts describing hostility or indif- 
ference of the people under study will attest. See Benjamin D. Paul, 
“Interviewing Techniques and Field Relationships,” in Anthro- 
pology Today, op. cit., pp. 430-451. 


17. Sara E. Singer, personal communication. 
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goes home at the end of the day. He may remain evenings 
occasionally, or work around the clock to get a feel for the 
daily cycle of events, but he is oriented around his own home, 
returns there in the evening and comes from there in the 
morning. Undoubtedly this reinforces the separation of 
patients from him, both in their eyes and in his own. 

Being thus apart from the patient community has its 
functional as well as disfunctional aspects, for, to quote Singer 
again: “ it is too easy for a researcher in a small self- 
contained group like this hospital to limit his observations to 
material relevant within the walls and to forget the ‘real’ 
focus of these patients, which is, inevitably, ‘outside’.’’!8 
Perhaps it is necessary that the anthropologist withdraw daily 
from the hospital so that he may maintain a “normal” perspec- 
tive. At the same time, the writer is grateful for having had 
an opportunity of participating in experiments with lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD), a hallucinogenic drug, which took 
place at this institution, for it not only gave him a close look 
at the behavior of persons under stress, albeit chemically in- 
duced, but it provided the opportunity, when he exchanged 
the role of experimenter for that of subject, to experience a 
short-lived but intensive schizophrenic psychosis and thus to 
share subjectively the feelings of patients acutely ill. 

It is somewhat easier to remain “affectively-neutral,” in 
Parsons’ terms, when dealing with an alien society. It is much 
more difficult when the people one is observing are so very 
much like oneself. This is apropos of patients, as well as staff, 
and is an important problem for the anthropologist working 
in his own society or one of its institutions. For, as the late 
Ralph Linton! has pointed out, it is sometimes easy to 
identify, in a vicarious way, with certain individuals in an ex- 
otic habitat. There are people whose characteristics may re- 
mind one of one’s Aunt Susie or Uncle Joe, and even, if the 
researcher has sufficient self-awareness, of one’s own foibles. 
But this is only to say that these particular tribespeople seem 
like persons in one’s own environment. In the hospital, and 
this is especially startling and traumatic with one’s early ward 
experiences, the observer can scarcely allay the feeling that 
“there, but for the grace of God, go I.” Patients and staff, 
therefore, are usually “my kind of people,” with all the 
affective problems this implies. An additional source of poten- 
tial affective involvement is the need, at times, for a patient 
to perceive the anthropologist as a therapist, especially when 
being interviewed about intimate materials. Furthermore, 
“life among the patients” may stimulate in the researcher, not 
only sympathy for the patient as a person, but possible latent 
antipathy to a culture which he may feel in some measure has 
contributed to the patient’s illness. 

Thus, even though intellectually the anthropologist in the 
mental hospital knows these facts, he can scarcely resist being 


18. Jbid. A further difference from usual ethnographic research is 
that ordinarily the members of an Indian or Bantu tribe are ob- 
served in their “normal” setting, the patients in their abnormal 
setting. The tribal community acts, with whatever differences may 
be allowed for the observer’s presence and the circumstances of 
acculturation, pretty much as usual; the patient community func- 
tions only partially as usual, but largely in distortions of their 
normal behavior. (These distortions are themselves patterned, how- 
ever, and reflect not only individual modes of normal action, but 
cultural norms of their society of orientation as well.) 


19. Op. cit., 1945. 
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infected, and affected, to some degree by staff’s and patient; 
feelings, their prides and prejudices, their factions and feuds 
their alarums and antagonisms. The most objective observer, 
if he comes to know his people well, leaves the field finally 
with a good deal of objective data in his files, and subjective 
data in his feelings. He would be less than human if he did 
not and, in fact, his worth as a sensitive observer would be 
questionable. Naturally, it is always a struggle to maintain 
distinction between objective observation and _ subjective 
evaluation. This is only to say that, in the hospital community, 
the task becomes doubly difficult because identification js 
doubly easy. 

As the focus of activities in the hospital, the patient is likely 
to be acutely aware of many different events and problems and 
he becomes a frequent source of insights for the anthropologist, 
In fact, some of the writer’s most crucial insights into fune- 
tions and malfunctions of the social system were derived from 
discussions with patients or while observing them. 


Some Additional Considerations 


Planning and executing a research design, establishing 
rapport with diverse groups and individuals which comprise 
the hospital, collecting data, and properly analyzing and 
evaluating them, may take what appears to be an inordinately 
long time. For medical actionists, engaged in working directly 
with the patient, this may be difficult to comprehend. If, in 
the so-called natural sciences, researchers take years to evolve 
a few hypotheses and these may not, even then, have immediate 
application to practical problems, the same actionists would see 
nothing amiss. In fact, they may themselves be working on 
small problems approaching a “pure” type of experimentation, 
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the social researcher finds that hard-pressed practitioners fre- 
quently have little patience with what may appear to be 
compulsive attention to methodological, theoretical, and em- 
pirical details.2° If there is anything to the assumption that 
mental illness has some basis in environmental events and in- 
fluences, it seems obvious that at least as much “pure” research 
—that is, research without immediate application but which 
explores various avenues of explanation for behavioral 
phenomena—must take place and must find support and 
acceptance. 

Some anthropologists working in action or applied research, 
have concluded that, no matter what their predilections about 
what ought to be studied, their first job is to find out what 
is useful for the field in which they are working and to focus 
on that.2! I could not agree more heartily. But a note of 
caution needs to be made. It is imperative that the anthropolo- 
gist work out a program of research with the responsible 
people in the field of research, in which research goals can be 
agreed upon. Otherwise, he is apt to be of minimum usefulness 
to the field of application and there would be little excuse to 


20. It is interesting to note that almost until the advent of the 
guided missile era, the “pure” researcher in the biological and 
physical sciences also found relatively little support, although re- 
cently a congressional committee seemed amazed to hear this fact 
from a leading physicist. 


21. E.g., Wellin, quoted by Caudill in Anthropology Today, 
op. cit. 
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use his services. Once research objectives have been agreed 
upon, he must insist that the usual canons of research 
methodology and care be utilized and he must resist pressures 
and temptations to short-circuit these in the interest of quick 
solutions to usually quite complicated problems. To do less 
isnot only to do an ultimate disservice to his employers, but 
to violate his own scientific training and ethics. Naturally, in 
times of crisis, immediate decisions are needed. Then, the 
anthropologist may serve as consultant, suggesting applications 
of what knowledge he has accumulated. But actual decision- 
making, involving administration and service, had better be 
left to the practitioners who are responsible and who may, or 
may not, act upon his recommendations, 

When an action research project has been completed, or at 
intervals when sufficient quantities of data have accrued, it 
will be expected that the researcher make recommendations 
for action. He may even be called upon to implement the rec- 
ommendations himself. But, before he assumes an action role, 
he had better secure, not only a specified area of responsibility, 
but authority to make decisions and the power to carry them 
out. Shorn of responsibility or authority, he would do well to 
stick to his last as action researcher in the mental hospital. 
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Interaction, Reported and Observed: 


The Case of One Local Union 


Lois R. Dean* 


Introduction 


The observation is neither profound nor original that, over 
the past two to three decades, behavioral scientists have placed 
increasingly heavy reliance on the questionnaire survey as a 
principal means of data collection. The reasons for this are 
obvious and compelling. The method is relatively inexpensive ; 
once the questionnaire is constructed, no great skills are in- 
volved in its administration; by means of questionnaires, data 
may be rapidly, efficiently, and uniformly gathered from large 
and representative populations. And, most important, the 
combination of the standard stimulus, accurate sampling pro- 
cedures, and ever more sophisticated techniques for analysis 
of quantitative data, offers behavioral scientists their most 
reasonable approximation, for large numbers of respondents, 
to the classic experimental model, without which, no re- 
searcher may lay claim to hard and fast “proof” of any scien- 
tific proposition. 

Almost equally commonplace is the observation that ques- 
tionnaires constitute, after all, only verbal reports of the be- 
haviors which they are designed to measure. And verbal 
reports, while they may be in most instances highly related to 
“real” attitudes, feelings, actions, or interactions cannot be 
directly substituted for them. Questionnaire proponents and 
detractors, alike, are aware of this difficulty and the literature 
groans under the weight of cautionary first paragraphs noting 
this awareness. But one must rake the same literature with a 


* Dr. Dean is Assistant Director, Kansas City Study of Adult Life, 
and Instructor, Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago. 


fine-toothed comb to discover empirical demonstrations of the 
extent to which questionnaires, as verbal reports, do, in fact, 
distort or obscure “reality.” For, when a social researcher uses 
a questionnaire he usually relies nearly exclusively on that 
data. He is understandably short on supplementary data gath- 
ered by other methods—data which might shed light on the 
nature and causes of the verbal report’s inaccuracies.! 

A local union study, conducted in 1952, stands in a unique 
position to explore this problem, possessing, as it does, ques- 
tionnaire data from a random sample of union members, plus 
direct observations at union meetings made by another te- 
searcher over a nine-month period.2 Among other things, the 
questionnaire asked respondents to report the frequency of 
their attendance at union meetings. The non-participant ob- 
server, meanwhile, attended union meetings for nearly a year 
and kept careful account of who, in fact, did attend and how 


1. For a summary of one such empirical demonstration, see Katz’ 
review of the research of Parry and Crossley: D. Katz, “Social 
Psychology and Group Process,” in C. P. Stone (ed.), Annual Re- 
view of Psychology, Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford, California, 
1951. 


2. This study, part of a larger union research program, was SUup- 
ported by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Re: 
lations, Cornell University, and by the Grant Foundation. It was 
conducted under the general direction of William F. Whyte, Pro 
fessor of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell. Some findings 
appear in Leonard Sayles and George Strauss, The Local Union, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1953 and in two articles by Lois R. 
Dean, “Union Activity and Dual Loyalty,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review (July, 1954), and “Social Integration, Attitudes, 
and Union Activity,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Octo 
ber, 1954). The “private eye” referred to above was George Strauss, 
the “pollster,” Lois R. Dean. 
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often. By comparing notes, the “private eye” and the 
“pollster” were able to determine who, among the question- 
naire respondents, dissembled in reporting union activity and 
who told the truth. Thus, for one population and one inter- 
action variable, we can begin to assess 1) the extent of mis- 
representation; 2) the identity and some of the motives of 
those who misrepresented; and 3) some effects of misrepre- 
sentation on certain interaction-attitude relationships. 

Part I addresses itself to the first two questions: How 
much misrepresentation occurred in the verbal reports of 
attendance at union meetings? And who, in terms of certain 
ideological variables, were the misrepresenters, or dissemblers ? 
In Part 11, we examine some relationships between the inter- 
action variable, attendance at union meetings, and certain 
orders of attitudes, when misrepresentation is included in the 
correlations, and when it is excluded, leaving observed inter- 
action alone as the independent variable. 


Part I 


Who Dissembles? 


A brief procedural note, before we describe the dissemblers 
and speculate as to some of their motives: our questionnaire 
was a paper-and-pencil, self-administered instrument, mailed 
to the respondents at their homes. Since, at the time, the total 
number of production workers in the factory we studied came 
to just over 500, we did not draw a sample, but sent question- 
naires to everyone. We obtained the staggering response of 
slightly over 50% (257), owing largely to the unremitting 
efforts of Strauss, the non-participant observer, who harassed 
shop stewards or opinion leaders in the plant until, among 
them, they had corralled a group of questionnaire respondents 
which is representative, by department, seniority, age, sex, and 
education, of the total production force at that time. 

The questionnaire itself contained items designed to 
measure the union member’s general ideology with respect to 
unions and management; his social class-identification and 
occupational preference; his degree of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with his present job; his attitudes toward the specific 
local union which represented him; and his rates of day-to- 
day interactions with union representatives, management off- 
cials, and fellow workers. The questionnaire item constituting 
our independent variable for purposes of this analysis reads: 
“How often do you go to union meetings?” with response 
categories: “Attend every meeting; attend fairly often (about 
half the time) ; attend only occasionally (six or less per year) ; 
attend only special meetings; never attend; used to attend, 
but not now.” The local union we studied met monthly and 


__ 


3. The questionnaires were marked by a code, which enabled us to 
identify each worker who filled out a questionnaire. However, the 
Names were used only for purposes of checking them against the 
observations of George Strauss as to who did, and who did not, 
attend union meetings—the purpose of this article. The identifica- 
tion of names was for this purpose only and no names were revealed 
to anyone beyond the two researchers in question. 


the total number of meetings per year averaged twelve to 
fifteen, including special meetings. Of these, Strauss attended 
nine regular meetings, keeping an exact record of attendance 
at each.4 


Extent of Dissembling 


In our analysis, we defined as “positive” dissemblers those 
respondents who reported any regular meeting attendance,? 
but who in fact attended none that Strauss observed; and as 
“negative” dissemblers an implausible little group of seven 
respondents who reported no attendance except for an occa- 
sional special meeting, but who in fact did attend at least one 
of the regular meetings observed by Strauss. “Positive” truth- 
tellers, of course, were those who reported any regular meet- 
ing attendance and did attend at least one regular meeting 
which Strauss observed. ‘‘Negative” truth-tellers were those 
who, for the period of Strauss’ observations, accurately re- 
ported no attendance at regular union meetings. 

This method gave us a total of 36 “positive” truth-tellers 
(hereafter referred to as Group A) ; 68 “positive” dissemblers 
(Group B); 7 “negative” dissemblers (Group C); and 143 
“negative” truth-tellers (Group D). In percentage terms, 
29% of the total group of 257 questionnaire respondents were 
guilty of some dissembling. Of these, 26%, or slightly over a 
quarter of the total group, were “positive” dissemblers, report- 
ing attendance which did not in fact occur; and 3% were 
“negative” dissemblers, a tiny group of mavericks which this 
report does not attempt to analyze (“company spies,” per- 
haps?), although, for the sake of symmetry, their responses 
are included in the statistical tables to follow. 


Dissemblers and Truth-Tellers Compared 


For purposes of this analysis, we selected from the question- 
naire eleven items which appear to measure three orders of 
ideology: general beliefs with respect to unions as social 
institutions, plus political preference in the 1952 presidential 
election (three items) ; satisfaction-dissatisfaction with present 


4. Since the observer did not attend one-fourth of the meetings 
during the year, it is, of course, possible that some of the “dis- 
semblers” actually were there in his absence. However, the chances 
of error on this point are small. Strauss observed very little varia- 
tion among those in attendance from meeting to meeting. After he 
had attended a few meetings, he could predict rather accurately 
who would turn up at the next meeting. A new face among the 
small number of “regulars” was a noteworthy event. Given Strauss’ 
interest in attendance and his relations with the local officers, any 
large outpouring of non-regulars in a meeting he had missed would 
surely have come to his attention. Furthermore, at no time did I try 
to interpret statistical differences of less than 15%. Small errors in 
classification would, therefore, not affect the conclusions of this 
article. 


5. We did not feel that attending special meetings could logically 
be called “union activity,” since these occurred very rarely and 
were held to consider unusual action, such as a general walkout. 
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role and status as a factory worker in this particular plant 
(five items); and specific sentiments with respect to this 
particular local union (three items). 

We say, cautiously, that these items “appear to measure” 
these things because, of course, we are forced to describe 
dissemblers on one variable by means of other questionnaire 
items on which they may also have dissembled. However, the 
problem of dissembling seems far less grave when the items 
in question ask directly about norms, or ideology. People may 
exaggerate their beliefs, in response to questions about them; 
but it seems reasonable to assume that, for the most part, they 
do reveal at least their general normative stance. Dissembling 
in verbal reporting becomes a far more serious problem when 
the researcher asks questions about behavior, then proceeds to 
pin a relational or causal analysis on what may be rather 
grossly inaccurate responses to those questions (e.g., studies 
of voting behavior; or “interaction” studies like this one, 
designed initially to test hypotheses about relationships be- 
tween interactions and sentiments). 


1. General Beliefs, Unions and Politics 


Under this heading, we include the following three items: 
“With which of these four statements do you come closest to 
agreeing? Labor unions in this country are doing a fine job; 
while they do make some mistakes, on the whole, labor unions 
are doing more good than harm; although we need labor 
unions in this country, they do more harm than good, the way 
they are run now; this country would be better off without 
any labor unions at all.” “How did you happen to join the 
union? I wanted to get a particular grievance of my own 
settled ; I had no special grievance but felt that unions were 
good things in general; I joined because most of my friends 
were joining; I joined because I had to or I would lose my 
job ;° some other reason.” “Who did you vote for? Eisen- 
hower; Stevenson; Didn’t vote.” 

On the first-named item, the four groups compare as 
follows: 





Table I 
Reported and Actual Attendance by Attitude 


Toward Unions in General 





Attitude toward unions: Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Very positive 364% 35% 144 17% 
Positive 64 62 86 71 
Negative oe 3 os 10 
Very negative -- -- _— 2 

100%(36) 100%(66) 100%(7) 100%(139 


6. This category refers to the union shop agreement effective in 
this plant. In our analysis, we kept separate categories (2) and (4), 
lumping the others into a wastebasket “other” category. 
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Groups A and B (“positive truth-tellers” and “positiy| for 
dissemblers”) are exactly alike in their reported general att.| | 1 
tude toward unionism, and both differ significantly from} yer 






Groups C and D (“negative truth-tellers” and “negative dis. } 
semblers”). T’able II below shows much the same result | aj 
except that more positive dissemblers than positive truth! up 
tellers report joining the union under terms of the union yo 
shop agreement. 
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Reported and Actual Attendance by Reason for Joining Union ) ab 
Reason for joining: Group A Group B Group C Group D | 4 
i the 
Pro-union 6% 68% 4% 46% ch 
Had to join 5 20 43 46 do 
0! 
Other 19 12 14 8 

- meee 100%(37) 100%(65) 100%(7) i00klimo) | °° 
as 

And, finally, on the vote item (which, consistent with our 
argument, we treat as an attitude, not a behavior, item): | — 

' 

Table III 

Reported and Actual Attendance by Vote Preference, 1952 
Vote preference, 
1952 election Group A Group B Group ¢ Group) 
Eisenhower 5% 59% 50% 7% 
Stevenson 43 41 50 27 ‘a 

10 2 10 100%(4 100%(97) } 
Didn't vote % 2% 20% 23% 


100%(30) 10 0) 100%(5 10 





Here, Groups A and B show a significantly greater pl’, — 
Stevenson sentiment than Group D, the truth-telling nor 
attenders. (The additional finding, that a lower proportion 
of truth-telling attenders report that they did not vote at all, 
will be treated further in Part II of this report). 


2. Satisfaction-Dissatisfaction, Present Role and Status >) | 

dif 
The five items included under this heading are: anc 
“How well do you like the actual job operation you pe' on 
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form at ? I like it very much; I like it fairly well; that the positive dissemblers, while sharing the positive truth- 
| neither like nor dislike it; I dislike it a little; I dislike it tellers’ general norms about unionism and _ politics, are 
very much.” chafing at the concrete status they occupy as factory workers. 

“Do you look upon your job as: A permanent occupation; ‘The table below lends additional support to this hypothesis: 
a job you intend to keep unless something much better turns 
up; a job you intend to keep for a few years at least; a job 
you intend to keep only until you can get anything better?” 

A Gutmann scale we have called “social integration into 
the life of the plant,” composed of three items: 1) “Among 
the friends you associate with most frequently outside the Table V 
plant, about how many work at —? Many of them; 
just a few; none of them.” 2) Length of service in this plant, 
obtained from company records. 3) “How well do you like Reported and Actual Attendance by Social Integration 
the actual job operation you perform at ?” (see Social integration: Group A Group B Group C Group D 
above). 

fi could have any job you wanted, and they all paid High lef 16h iu of 
the same, which of the following occupations would you Medium 50 42 43 31 
choose? Factory worker; labor leader; professional (lawyer, 

; . : Low 6 42 43 61 

doctor, teacher, etc.) ; member of management in a large 
corporation ; independent small businessman; farmer; other.” 10 10 100%(7) 1008(1 


“Would you say that you are doing better for yourself than 
your father did? Better; about the same; not as well.” 

On the first two of these five items, the groups compare 
as follows: 





Table IV 


Reported and Actual Attendance by Job Satisfaction 


Attitude toward 


job operation: Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Very favorable 55% Lot 57% 3% 

Favorable 39 4o 14 43 

Indifferent or 

unfavorable 6 20 29 24 
100%(36) 10 7) 100%(7) 1 142 

Consider job 

permanent? 

Decidedly yes 56 36 33 28 

Probably yes 30 32 a3 37 

Probably not 

permanent 14 32 wy 35 


100%( 36) 100%(65) 100%(6) 100%(138) 





Here, we see that Group B, the positive dissemblers, 
differs significantly from Group A, the positive truth-tellers, 
and is very similar to Group D, the truthful non-attenders, 
on reported satisfaction with the job. These findings suggest 





And, finally, on the two more general items designed to 
tap attitude toward present role and status, comparison of 
self with father, and occupational preference: 





Table VI 


Reported and Actual Attendance by Self-Father Comparison 
Self cf, Father: Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Doing better 85% 5% 67% 42% 
Doing same 6 28 oo 41 
Doing worse 9 17 33 17 


100%(32) 100%(65) 100%(6) 100%(135) 
Occupation preference: Group A Group B Group C Group D 


Factory-Labor 60% 384 17% 22% 
Business-Profession 28 45 67 56 
Farm-Other 12 16 17 22 


100%(35) 100%(66) 100%(6) 100%(137) 





Once again, Group B differs markedly from the truthful 
meeting attenders on items designed to measure felt satisfac- 
tion with present socio-economic role and status. Nearly half 
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the positive dissemblers feel that they have progressed no 
further than their fathers before them; and well over half 
would prefer middle-class white-collar or rural occupations. 


3. Sentiments Toward the Local Union 


Under this heading we have included the following three 
items? 

“All things considered, do you feel that the present leaders 
of local — are: doing a good job for the workers; doing 
a fair job for the workers; doing a poor job for the workers?” 


“If you brought a grievance to the officers, would they: 





push your case as hard as they could; push it only if they 
thought it was justified; push it only if they thought they 
would win; not push it at all?” 

“Since the union came into the plant, have conditions: 
improved a great deal; improved a lot; improved some; not 
changed ; gotten worse ?” 

The dissemblers and truth-tellers compare as follows on 
these three items: 





Table VII 


Reported and Actval Attendance by Attitude 
Toward Local Union 


Local leaders 


are doing: Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Good job 69% 43h scans 29% 
Fair job 29 51 100 57 
Poor job 2 6 ase 14 


ag 100%(35)  100%(67)  100%(7)  100%(13°) 


Would leaders 
push grievances? 


Decidedly yes 30% 10% one 14% 
Probably yes 59 60 67 53 
Probably or 

decidedly no 11 30 33 33 


100%(27)  100%(51)  100%(6) 100%(115) 


Have conditions 


improved? 
A great deal 66% LAS 4x 344 
Quite a lot 31 27 29 col 
Just a little 
or 3 29 28 35 
not at all 
100%(35)  100%(62 100%(7 100%(134) 





Interpretation 


We conclude from these data that: 1) the positive djs 
semblers share with the positive truth-tellers an ideological 
orientation which is pro-union and politically. liberal and, jn 
this stance, both groups differ from the relatively anti-union, 
politically conservative negative truth-tellers; 2) unlike the 
positive truth-tellers, however, the positive dissemblers show 
considerable sociometric marginality with respect to their 


| 
| 


present role and status as factory workers, and are, in this | 


respect, more akin to the negative truth-tellers; 3) like the 
truthful non-attenders, and unlike the truthful attenders, the 
positive dissemblers tend to criticize and carp at the specific 
local union to which they belong. 


The positive dissemblers, then, appear to represent a sori 
of 
ideology but upwardly mobile in aspiration; cognitively identi- 
fied with working-class institutions but reluctant to accept 
the facts of working-class existence. This is, in short, the well- 
known “cross-pressures’ situation and something—in this 


“committed-but-disgruntied proletariat’: pro-union in , 


case, the strict truth about attendance at union meetings— | 


has got to give. 


There are two powerful norms in American society which 
operate in all institutional settings and cut across class lines, 
‘They say: 1) “Practice what you preach,” and 2) “If you 
don’t like your (working conditions, neighborhood, school, 
union, etc.), do something about it.” It seems reasonable to 
imagine that these norms are at work in the souls of the 
positive dissemblers when they reply untruthfully to. questions 
about attendance at union meetings. To admit, even to them- 
selves, that they shirk, violates the practice-what-you-preach 
norm; and to confess that they do not avail themselves of 
opportunities to change the specific organization which they 
criticize violates the do-something-about-it norm. 


One way out of such a dilemma, obviously, is to stretch ; 


the truth a little about one’s actual practices and this is what 
the positive dissemblers have done in their strain toward con- 
sistency. We think it likely that, in this and in other instances 
of misrepresentation in verbal reporting on questionnaires, 
people tend to respond in terms of an ideal image of themselves 
as integrated, rational beings, and to hide from themselves 
and the interrogator the often irrational, inconsistent truth. 
Concretely, when the cross-pressured respondent is asked, 
“How often do you attend union meetings?” he does not 
really answer this question; he makes an immediate, largely 
unconscious translation, and answers, instead, the question, 


“How often do you picture yourself attending union mett- | 


ings?” or, “In terms of your general beliefs about unions, 
how often is it appropriate for you to attend union meetings?” 
The dilemma, hence the need to translate, does not arise in 
respondents for whom ideology and attitude toward personal 
role and status show a good fit. 

In Part II of this report, we will examine some relation 
ships between this particular interaction variable, attendance 
at union meetings and certain orders of attitudes, showing: 
1) how misrepresentation by respondents can distort correla 
tions; and 2) some differential effects of “real” interaction on 


different sorts of attitudes. 
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Part II 


Does Dissembling Matter? 


We now address ourselves to the third question, a more 
crucial one for researchers concerned with establishing 
relationships between action or interaction and attitudes or 
ideology.’ To what extent are we justified in making state- 
ments about such relationships, when our interaction data are 
based on verbal reports which are demonstrably invalid for 
some respondents? Does dissembling make a difference to 
actual correlations, and, if so, is it in any way a systematic 
or predictable difference—one which can be anticipated and 
for which corrections can be made? In the tables which fol- 
low, we will attempt to show, first, what order of attitude is 
most influenced by “‘real’’ (observed) present interactions 
and, second, what distortions, if any, result from including 
the dissemblers in the correlations. As in Part I, attitudes have 
been grouped under three general headings: 1) ideology, or 
basic norms; 2) degree of satisfaction with occupational role 
and status; 3) specific attitudes toward the local union. 


1. Ideology, Basic Norms 


We include four items under this general heading: 1) 
“Would you say that you are lower-class, working-class, or 
upper-class?” 2) “This country would be better off if the 
wealth were spread more evenly among the people. (Agree, 
Disagree).” 3)8 “With which of these four statements do 
you come closest to agreeing? Labor unions in this country 
are doing a fine job ; while they do make some mistakes, on the 
whole, labor unions are doing more good than harm; al- 
though we need labor unions in this country, they do more 
harm than good the way they are run now; this country 
would be better off without any labor unions at all.” 4) “Who 
did you vote for? (Eisenhower; Stevenson; Didn’t Vote).” 

When the total sample was divided into those who actually 
attended at least some of the local union meetings and those 
who did not and, again, into those who reported at least some 
attendance and those who did not, the following resulted, on 


-_—__. 


i, For example, recent studies of the relation between group asso- 
ciation and voting behavior or preference, or between minority 
group contact and prejudice, have relied heavily on verbal reports 
of interactive behavior in drawing their inferences or conclusions. 


8. These are the same questions quoted in Part I. They are an- 
alyzed here by a different type of breakdown. 


the class-identification item: 





Table VIII 
Observed and Reported Attendance by Class-Identification 


Actually attend: At least sometimes Never 
Class-Identification: 


Lower 5h 2% 
Working 67 65 
Middle 26 30 
Upper 2 
100% (39) _ 100% (202) 
Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 
Class-identification: 
Lower 1% 4s 
Working 66 65 
Middle 31 28 
Upper a as 
100% (97) 100% (144+) 





Clearly, present interactions in the local union setting, or 
their absence, have no effect on the basic norm of social class- 
identification. This being the case, it follows that dissembling 
about present interactions is of no consequence here and does 
not alter the primary fact of unrelatedness. The same is true, 
as Table IX demonstrates, for the item on distribution of 
wealth, which may be assumed to tap an ideological position 
with respect to the justice or injustice of unregulated free 
enterprise. 

This finding lends further support to the hypothesis that 
basic norms offer powerful resistance to influence by present 
interactions, at least in the short run. It tends also to buttress 
the inference in Part I that the influence may, in fact, be the 
reverse—i.e., one’s basic normative stance is more likely to 
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Table IX 
Observed and Reported Attendance by Spread-the-Wealth 
Actually attend: At_ least sometimes Never 
Spread the wealth? 
Agree 55% 60% 
Disagree 45% Lok 


100% (38) 100% (194) 


Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 
Spread the wealth? 





Agree 63% 58% 
Disagree 37 42 
100% (93) 100% (139) 





determine how one reports present interactions. See, for exam- 
ple, Table X below: 





Table X 
Observed and Reported Attendance by Attitude Toward Unions 
Actually attend At least sometimes Never 
Attitude toward unions: 3% 2% 
Very positive 67 68 
Positive -- 8 
Very negative -~ 2 
ee 10 205 
Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 
Attitude toward Unions: 
Very positive 35% 17% 
Positive 63 72 
Negative 2 10 
Very nerative -- 1 
100% (102 10 1 





It is evident from this table that general orientation toward 
unionism is another norm sufficiently basic to be impervious 
to influence by present interactions in the local union setting. 
Although the top half of the table shows a 10% difference 
for those reporting very positive attitudes toward unions in 
general, this difference is not statistically significant. But, at 
this point, for the first time, the presence of the dissemblers, 
as shown in the bottom half of the table, would lead the re- 
searcher to a different and fallacious conclusion if he relied 
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solely on reported interaction. The 18% difference in “ven 
positive” responses is statistically significant. The “positive 
dissemblers,” it seems, are muddying the waters because, x 
we have seen, they are as favorable toward unionism as th 


























“positive truth-tellers,” and, when they erroneously repor | busit 
attendance at local union meetings, they do so out of a desir 
to square behavior with norms, a need to appear to practice | — 
what they preach, a sense that they should be ‘doing some. 
thing” in support of a basic belief. Thus, for instrumental an¢ 
cross-pressured respondents, we must suspect that, when they 
report interaction relevant to the contending attitudes i) | 2% 
question, they are reporting, not interaction itself, but rather | Aetu 
orientation to interaction. 
With respect to voting behavior, or reported voting be. om 
havior, we find the following: } 
} 
Table XI 
Observed and Reported Attendance by 1952 Vote Preference 
Actually attend: ‘ At least sometimes Never 7 
Vote Preference: 
(Repo 
Eisenhower 56% 68% 
Ocev 
Stevenson fd 32 
10 32 10 143) 
5 ) 
Didn't Vote of 2% ) 
100% (35 100% (1 
Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never ate 
Vote Preference: 
: FC 
Eisenhower 58% 72h ‘i 
0 
Stevenson 42 28 | the 
i h orca | 
00% (7 "tend 
atter 
Didn't vote 18% 246 , and 
100% (90 Toor (i), Pre 
} mid 
tend 
: j : . | tions 
Here we see that present interaction in the local union ie 


setting does influence whether or not a person votes at all 
(or at least his propensity to say he voted) ; and it slightly, 3 
influences the vote or preference for Stevenson. This suggests E 
to me at least, not that present interaction may influent) U 
basic norms, but that voting preference, in any given Yel.) oon. 
is not necessarily a basic norm—most especially, perhaps, "| pum 
1952. Including the dissemblers in the correlation, as we S| job 


wipes out the relationship between present interaction an | “rn 
. . 7 } 

propensity to vote at all, suggesting that our cross-pressute) proy 

respondents may be dissembling here also. ) chan 
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2. Role and Status they 
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Here, for illustrative purposes, we present the findings fo: 
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one item: “If you could have any job you wanted and they all 
paid the same, which of the following occupations would you 
choose? Factory worker; labor leader; professional; mem- 
ber of management in a large corporation ; independent small 
businessman ; farmer; other.” 





Table XII 


Observed and Reported Attendance by Occupational Preference 
Actually attend: At least sometimes Never 


Occunation preference: 





Factory-Union 55% 2% 
Business-Industry 
and 33 53 
Professional 
Farm-Other 12 20 
10 2 10 203 
Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 
Occupation preference: 
Factory-Union 46% 22% 
Business-Industry 
and 40 58 
Professional 
Farm-Other 14 21 
10 101 10 143 





Clearly, present interaction at union meetings is related 
to occupation preference; and including the dissemblers in 
the correlation does not damage this relationship. We know, 
from the findings presented in Part I, that meeting-attenders 
tend to prefer factory work, while dissemblers and non- 
attenders tend to prefer business and professional occupations ; 
and we see that when the dissemblers are included, reported 
preference for factory work goes down, while preference for 


)} middle-class occupations goes up, among those reporting at- 


tendance at union meetings. However, the fundamental rela- 
tionship between present interaction and occupation preference 
is sufficiently strong to hold up despite the dissemblers. 


3. Attitudes Toward the Local Union 


Under this heading, we include three items: “All things 
considered, do you feel that the present leaders of (local 
number) are doing a good job for the workers; doing a fair 
job for the workers; doing a poor job for the workers?” 
“Since the union came into the plant, have conditions: im- 
proved a great deal; improved a lot; improved some; not 
changed ; gotten worse?” “If you brought a problem or griev- 
ance to the officers, would they: push your case as hard as 
they could; push it only if they thought it was justified ; push 
it only if they thought they would win; not push it at all?”. 


On the first item, the result is much the same as for Table 
XII above: 








Table XIII 
Observed ani Reported Attendance by Attitude Toward Local 
Actually attend: At least sometimes Never 
Local Leaders are doing: 
Good job 57% Wt 
Fair job 40 56 
Poor job 3 10 
10 42 10 20 
Reportedly attend: At Least sometimes Never 
Local leaders are doing: 
Good job 52% 2% 
Fair job 43 59 
Poor job 5 13 
100% (102 1 1 





Attitude toward the local is strongly influenced by present 
interaction at union meetings. And, once again, although the 
relationship is undamaged, including the dissemblers pushes 
the ‘‘good job” response down slightly and the “fair or poor 
job” response up. This effect is considerably more striking in 
Table XIV below, on a yet more specific and concrete item: 








Table XIV 
Observed and Reported Attendance Attitude Toward Local 
Actually attend:: At least sometimes Never 
Have conditions improved? 
A great deal 62% 37% 
Quite a lot 31 30 
Just a little 
or 7 33 
not at all 
10 42 10 19 
Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 
Have conditions improved? 
A great deal 52% ye 
Quite a lot 28 31 
Just a little 
or 20 35 
not at all 
1 97 10 142 
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Here, we see a clear and strong relationship between 
present interaction at union meetings and respondents’ evalua- 
tion of union achievements in the plant. And, in this instance, 
the dissemblers’ relatively hostile attitude toward the local 
union markedly depresses the relationship, so that it appears, if 
one relies on reported interaction alone, much weaker than 
it really is. 

And, finally, in Table XV below, the presence of the dis- 
semblers produces an effect the reverse of that presented in 
Table X, where a spurious correlation developed when one 
relied on reported interactions alone. Here, there is spurious 
non-correlation, until the dissemblers are removed : 


Table XV 
Observed and Reported Attendance by Attitude Toward Local 


Actually attend: At least sometimes Never 


Would leaders push 
grievances? 


Probably or 


decidedly yes 654 69% 


Probably or 
decidedly no 15 31 


10 33 10 


Reportedly attend: At least sometimes Never 


Would leaders push 
grievances? 


Probably or 
decidedly yes 


Probably or 
decidedly no 


There is, in fact, a genuine relationship between attendance 
at union meetings and responses on this, the most specific and 
concrete of the local union attitude items. But this relationship 
is completely obscured when the dissemblers are included, 
because so large a proportion of them give negative responses 
on this attitude item. Thus it appears that present interactions 
influence attitudes in inverse ratio to the diffuseness, or basic 
character, of the attitude; and the effect on correlations of 
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dissembling about present interaction varies directly with 
specificity of the attitude. 


General Interpretation 


What can we infer from this rather fragmentary evide 
about the character of dissemblers and the effects of§ 
sembling on interaction-and-attitude relationships? Our gg 
ing of the data presented here leads us to believe: 


1) That dissemblers are most likely to be found an 
people with a generally instrumental orientation to acti 
who are subject to cross-pressures, or bad fit, between ff 
normative expectations of themselves, on the one hand, 
their idiosyncratic desires or aspirations, on the other, 7 


2) That dissembling about present interactions does i 
(except in borderline cases) affect the relationship of tf 
interactions to basic ideology, since such a relationship dj 
not appear to exist, and we can presume that basic nof 
have been established through past, rather than pres 
interactions. 

3) That about present interactions 
weaken or obscure their relationship to particular attitud 
toward present objects or events, since such a relations 
does, indeed, seem to exist. In other words, if an insth 
mentally-oriented union member, due to a conflict between 
pro-union ideology and personal status aspirations, says 
attends local union meetings when, in fact, he is dissatishtl 
with the local union (and nearly everything else about 
occupational role and status) and does not attend} and, if ht 
reported attendance is taken as valid, then he and others lif 
him will have the effect of obscuring what is actually a genuint 
relationship between high present interaction at local unio 
meetings and favorable attitudes toward the local union. 


dissembling 


It would seem, therefore, that verbal reports of action ai 
interaction should be treated with considerable caution, pat 
ticularly for those respondents who are experiencing crot 
pressures in areas to which the interaction is relevant; 
especially when the researcher wants to make statemefii 
toward current objects or events. In such cases, although thi 
is often admittedly a utopian dream, direct observation seem 
the safest data-gathering method. Where direct observation 
is not feasible and verbal reports alone are available, thé 
should, for the type of respondent described, be treated 
orientations to interaction, not as valid measures of the inter 
actions themselves. ‘ 


Urgent Notice! 


If any members have copies of Volume 14, Numbers 2, 3, or 4 
with which they are willing to part, we will be glad to buy 
them back for $1.75 each. Please contact the Society. 
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